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Drama the Creator 


Drama breeds not only imagination but courage. The veriest 
coward caught in the activity of an audience, surely and deli- 
berately handled by a dramatist, cannot but be swept out of his 
fears, though it be only for the space of an hour or two, from 
which he may afterwards suffer a terrible reaction. The mem- 
ory of it will endure, and he will come back to the theatre for 
more of the succor it has given him. 

Such a drama, of course, cannot live in a theatre designed to 
flatter and amuse audiences of the dull and over-comfortable, 
though it is not the audiences that are at fault but those who 
prey upon them. Any audience is a good audience, if it be 
rightly handled; and even dull and comfortable people are 
human beings, though they may not know it. There is no such 
thing as an audience that cannot be moved by the spectacle of 
human beings loving, hating, weeping, laughing, lying, intrig- 
uing, swindling, in terms of life which is just enough beyond 
their existence to necessitate an effort of the imagination, difh- 
cult perhaps for the individual, but easy enough for the group. 
The imagination is forward-looking. It can understand the 
past but without any very passionate interest. The true drama- 
tist senses life as it is becoming. As he is more conscious than 
the people of his time, so will his characters be just a little more 
conscious than himself. . . . In the theatre there is intensified 
the process by which human society is sustained. Here is an 
instrument that was used in ancient days for the revelation of 
those gods whom men conceived as being superior to and separ- 
ate from themselves, when free men might have souls—as 
though the soul could be possessed—while slaves were part of 


the surrounding scenery, an unpleasant necessity. And now, 
when humanity is aching in its hunger for the soul, not to 
possess but to be possessed by it, to learn the process by which 
every minute, every hour, every day may be devoted to its 
release, there is no other instrument, no other means by which 
the veil of consciousness can be stripped away from the beauty 
that quivers through it. 


~GILBERT CANNAN in The Release of the Soul. 

















Painted curtain by Pablo Picasso for The 
Three-Cornered Hat as produced by the Rus- 
sian Ballet in Paris. Of the recent tendency 
of the Ballet to simplify scenery, Huntly Carter 
writes from Paris as follows: “Massine, who 
produces all the pieces nowadays, seems to be 
actuated by a desire to obtain as much space 
as he can for the movement of the dancers. 
The result is that he gets the new decorators 
to keep the stage as clear as possible. Thus 
Picasso's setting is little more than a painted 
background. The same may be said of Matis- 
se’s setting for Stravinsky's Nightingale.” (Re- 
produced from the official program. published by 
the Commoedia Illustre, Paris.) 
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THE NEW SEASON 


NEW YORK SEES NATIVE AND EUROPEAN 
PLAYS OF REAL DISTINCTION 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


T this writing, the new season is hardly more than 
A a third gone, yet already it seems to have taken 
shape, to have developed characteristics and a 
personality. After a very bad start, it has launched 
vigorously ahead with a wider and a better variety 
of plays than had been seen in New York at this time 
last season. For the January issue of last winter there 
were only three English plays of distinction to write 
about, and only three American: The Lost Leader, The 
Faithful (both failures financially), and Too Many Hus- 
bands; Clarence, Delcassée, and Wedding Bells. This 
season New York has seen two dramas by Galsworthy, The 
Mob and The Skin Game, the first performance on any 
stage of Shaw’s Heartbreak House, David Pinski’s Treas- 
ure, and three American comedies of excellent quality, The 
Bad Man, Enter Madame, and The First Year, as well as 
a remarkable drama by Eugene O'Neill, The Emperor 
Jones. Moreover, all but one of these three English pieces 
and five American have won considerable success. The 
Treasure alone found small audiences. 
A characteristic development of the new season has been 
a noticeable increase in the tendency of the past two years 
towards the romantic and the picturesque. Nine plays of 
uneven merit have been produced in the past four months 
which could not have escaped the ban of half a dozen years 
ago against the “‘costume play.”’ Torrid Spain excuses the 
mediocrity of Spanish Love and Thy Name is Woman; 
Mexico and China furnish color for The Bad Man and The 
Lady of the Lamp; Mecca is laid in ancient Cairo, and 
Little Old New York returns to the city of Washington 
[3] 
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Irving; the West Indies claim The Emperor Jones; The 


Tavern wanders wildly and satirically in any time but our 
own, and William Faversham takes up his rapier after 
fifteen years to play in The Prince and the Pauper. Of all 
these productions only The Emperor Jones and The Bad 
Man have any distinct quality about them. The importance 
of the rest is merely that they show that at last our stage 
will accept a larger vision and a richer atmosphere if only 
some first-rate playwright will turn his mind to the imagin- 
ative. 

Finally, the new season has displayed such distinguished 
and individualized impersonation as we seldom see on our 
stage: O. P. Heggie’s spiritualized caricature of the bailiff’s 
man in Happy Go Lucky; Holbrook Blinn’s pungent bandit 
in The Bad Man; Ben-Ami’s superb and terrifying picture 
of the sufferings of the artistic temperament in Samson and 
Delilah; George M. Cohan’s really distinguished study of a 
kindly and pathetic failure in the first act of The Meanest 
Man in the World; Frank Craven’s homely and adroit 
sketch of Middle Western youth in The First Year; Minnie 
Dupree’s panicky little teacher in The Charm School; the 
English grace and distinction of Geoffry and Fred Kerr in 
Just Suppose, and Elizabeth Risdon’s technically brilliant 
and varied playing of Ellie in Heartbreak House. 


Il. 


In spite of the various sorts of distinction which flourish 
in the plays by Galsworthy and Shaw which have come to 
our footlights this fall, it is at last possible to begin a review 
of the New York stage with serious consideration of native 
work. In The Emperor Jones, The Treasure, The Bad 
Man and The First Year, added to Enter Madame, may be 
found creative qualities as varied and as characteristic as 
American life itself. They have native distinction. They 
are not mere imitations of English models. 

Of them all, David Pinski’s Treasure alone is alien in 
people and point of view. And yet this ironic Russian com- 
edy of the Jewish pale is surely pertinent to American life, 
for it comes out of the tradition of a people who have sent 
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us in a quarter century a hundred settlers for every one that 
came from England to found our national stock. More- 
over, this rich and humorous vision of the part that money 
plays in human existence is perhaps more pertinent to 
America than to any other culture of today. 

The Treasure was produced by the Theatre Guild as the 
opening play of its third season at the Garrick. Since Lee 
Simonson conceived the background and lights, it was as 
richly illusive in atmosphere as any of the work of this 
group. Much of the playing had a similar appropriateness 
and truth, yet the value of the individual impersonations 
was somewhat lost through the inability of the director, 
Emanuel Reicher, to create a varied and lively tempo. 
Upon Mr. Reicher must rest the blame for the failure of 
The Treasure to appeal effectively to as large a circle as 
enjoyed his productions of The Power of Darkness and 
Jane Clegg. The Treasure is a play of universal applica- 
tion, but it is at the same time a play which may seem a trifle 
monotonous and is much too long, if it is not given every aid 
that imaginative and adroit direction can supply. 


III. 


In The Emperor Jones that remarkable organization, the 
Provincetown Players, which shows no fear whatever of 
producing ten very ordinary and ineffective plays for every 
single contribution to the advancement of American play- 
writing, has opened up a new reach in American drama and 
in the talents of that fine young playwright of its discovery, 
Eugene O’Neill. The play itself is printed in this issue of 
the Theatre Arts Magazine. There in its lines you will find 
the same strong and natural speech that has always set Mr. 
O’Neill apart from all of our playwrights except Edward 
Sheldon. There you will also find two qualities that Mr. 
Sheldon notably lacks. You will find in the denouement, 
with its off-stage death, a true and untheatrical power; and 
you will find a new strain of rhythmed beauty in his long 
monologs. Here, as in no other American play except that 

“sport, ” The Yellow Jacket, there is genuine imagination 
both in the material and in the structure of the drama. 
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These eight short scenes shake free from the traditional 
forms of our drama; they carry forward easily and honestly 
upon the track of discovery. We follow a path that gathers 
bit by bit the progressive steps in a study of personal and 
racial psychology of real imaginative truth. 

Considering the record of the Provincetown Players for 
producing their real discoveries, such as the plays of Mr. 
O’Neill, Susan Glaspell and Edna St. Vincent Millay, with 
little more adequacy than they give to their experimental 
commonplaces, their production of The Emperor Jones is a 
surprise as well as a sensation. During the summer the 
Provincetown Players installed on the tiny stage of their 
makeshift theatre near Washington Square one of those 
plaster sky-domes or Kuppelhorizonte with which so many 
German theatres have replaced the flat canvas of the cyclo- 
rama. It is a property of this curving plaster to catch and 
mix light so deftly that, in the diffused glow that reaches 
the spectator, it is impossible to focus the eye with any 
degree of assurance upon the actual surface of the dome. 
Well lighted as to color and intensity, the Kuppelhorizont 
can counterfeit the beauty and almost the reality of the sky. 
Again and again in the seven jungle scenes, which follow the 
flight of the Pullman porter from his brief but prosperous 
rule as emperor of “bush niggers,” Director George Cram 
Cook and his scenic artist, Cleon Throckmorton, have used 
this sky with such inspiring effect as has never been achieved 
in New York before. For the first scenes of the Emperor’s 
flight, there is hardly more than a dark suggestion of the 
shadowy night-sky behind the gaunt trees. It blazes out 
into beauty when we reach the edge of a clearing and see 
the magnificent naked body of the emperor silhouetted 
against it. The concluding scenes of darker and darker ter- 
rors call less upon the sky, but in them all—particularly 
in the vision of the old chain gang from which Jones escaped 
by murder—the director and the artist have handled the 
lighting of the stage and its people quite as well as the light- 
ing of the Kuppelhorizont. 

To the skill of its producers and the lesson of the sky- 
dome, the Provincetown Players have added in this produc- 
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tion a magnificent piece of acting. From Harlem they 
brought a colored player, Charles Gilpin, to impersonate the 
emperor. Mr. Gilpin had played a wise old negro in one 
of Ridgeley Torrence’s plays produced some years ago by 
Robert E. Jones, and last season he was the humble negro 
Custis in Abraham Lincoln. In The Emperor Jones he 
shows not only a great power and a great imagination, in 
addition to his fine voice, but he displays an extraordinary 
versatility. It is a genuine impersonation, a being of flesh 
and blood and brain utterly different from the actor’s other 
work. He carries the long soliloquy of the six scenes in the 
forest with extraordinary ease, building up steadily from 
his fright at the first Little Formless Fears, through his 
terror at the recurring visions of his crimes, to the horror 
that overwhelms him as the dim, buried, racial fears rise to 
carry him back to the auction block, the slave ship, and the 
voodoo gods of the Congo. Mr. Gilpin’s performance is 
the crown to a play that opens up the imagination of the 
American theatre, and builds beauty and emotion out of the 
spiritual realities of one corner of our life. 


IV. 


There is nothing of the imagination in The First Year. 
Within the limits of cheerful, optimistic Broadway, it is a 
true little comedy-study of youth in the middle class and the 
Middle West. Frank Craven, the excellent and uncompro- 
mising portrayer of homely, ludicrous, and bumptious young 
men, has followed his Too Many Cooks of some years ago 
with another picture of the troubles of young married 
couples. Here we have the lively-minded girl who wants to 
get away from the humdrum of her own small town. She 
will not marry into that sort of boredom. “I want to travel 
and see strange places,” says she. And the awkward and 
not very handsome young fellow, who will do almost any- 
thing to win her, replies: “How will Joplin, Missouri, do?”’ 
Of such is The First Year, a pleasant pastiche of the mental 
foolishnesses and difficulties of this grave business of fusing 
two lives into a new one. It is never critical in the way of 
Zona Gale’s Lulu Bett. It laughs at only the lesser difficul- 
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ties and the lesser heroisms. Very typical is the absurdly 
rowdy and comic fight between the hero and what he ima- 
gines to be the ruiner of his home. It is thus that our heroic 
attitudes usually end. Mr. Craven, both as author and 
actor, with the aid of Winchell Smith as producer, has man- 
aged to keep a mood of kindly, comic observation running 
throughout the play. He has heightened and broadened the 
strain of homely character sketching, which makes the best 
in our popular American comedies, and he has deserted the 
crasser sentimentalities about love and business for a simple 
plot that lets us see a bit more truth without imperilling 
precious Broadway success by too great originality. 


V. 


The Bad Man is a doubly surprising play. It has a good 
old startling melodrama plot with plenty of killings and 
rescues cccurring at the most unexpected and appropriate 
times. Moreover, it startles its audience with keen and 
double-edged satire on the social habits of America and 
Mexico. Porter Emerson Browne, whose best-known work 
hitherto was 4 Fool There Was, has brought forth a color- 
ful picturesque and exciting play in which a border bandit 
discusses the shortcomings of American life, and by his own 
mental attitude not only clarifies our own view of ourselves, 
but lets us see the oddities of life below the Rio Grande. 
Again and again come sharp and pungent pictures of our 
hide-bound society set off against the happy land to the 
south where all is happiness and freedom—“if you don’t 
get shot.”’ 

The satire impinges on the plot at the point where the 
bandit, who has captured an American ranch and its inmates, 
recognizes one of them as the young man who saved his life 
a few revolutions ago. The youth has had to watch the 
cruelty of a husband of the stage-villain type towards his 
wife, whom the youth had loved before her marriage. The 
bandit observes the unhappiness of the boy. He will fix 
everything—leave it to him. And so in one of the most 
extraordinary scenes ever written by an American the bandit 
calmly shoots the husband. This Mexican substitute for 
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divorce proves excellent in conception but a little halting in 
execution; for the husband is only wounded, comes to, and 
leads us on into a merry and bloodcurdling melodrama 
accompanied by a rapid fire of the bandit’s philosophic re- 
flections. Such a mingling of satire and excitement is a rare 
commodity on any stage. 

The play is excellently set by Livingston Platt, well 
directed by Lester Lonergan, and quite extraordinarily acted 
by Holbrook Blinn as the bandit. Again we have an Amer- 
ican player who can achieve physical as well as spiritual 
impersonation. In aspect, voice and mood, he creates a 
fresh and living character. The gusto of his performance 
is delightful. 

VI. 

The three English plays of the season have been curiously 
different from one another. Even the two written by John 
Galsworthy have a violent dissimilarity. One of them, The 
Mob, is in the style of the older Galsworthy; it depicts a 
man fighting, lonely, hopelessly, and very nobly, against a 
human institutionm—war and the mob that makes it. 
The other, The Skin Game, is filled with the personal con- 
flict of two men of different classes. The Mob fails a little 
in its handling of its material, through reticence in a scene 
of sex-conflict and through utilizing for epilog a statue set 
up in future years to its martyred hero, a statue that natur- 
ally has to be explained by an electric-lighted tablet. The 
Skin Game is effective throughout but it uses more than one 
trick of dramaturgy that is alien to the soberer Galsworthy. 

The Mob is the story of an English politician who is 
opposed to wars for imperial gain and who carries his op- 
position to the length of making “stop the war” speeches 
even after the conflict has begun. The consequences are de- 
sertion by friends, servants and wife, and finally his murder 
by a mob of men and women celebrating victory. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Galsworthy is—as his title shows—an attack 
on the mob, rather than upon imperialism. In this there 
seems to me to be a bit of loose-thinking akin to that in the 
end of Strife. At the close of that play of the conflict of ir- 
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reconcilable leaders of capital and labor, the two parties, 
exhausted by the conflict, are forced to accept a compromise, 
which had been proposed at the beginning and rejected by 
both. I think I have seen no one point out that there was 
in this close a substantial, if costly, victory for the men; 
from the first the employers had refused any advance what- 
ever and had fought for the status quo ante. In the end 
the men gained something, if not all they wished, and the 
employers lost. Mr. Galsworthy seems to me to be shoot- 
ing similarly beside the mark in The Mob. Mobs solidify 
wars once they are started, and are venemous in their 
patriotism. But mobs do not begin wars. That is the busi- 
ness of diplomats and governments, merchants and news- 
paper proprietors. Mr. Galsworthy wrote The Mob in the 
spring of 1914. If he had written it four or five years later 
he might have seen something of the mob’s innocent futility. 

The first performance of The Mob in America, and per- 
haps the first production since it was produced at Miss 
Horniman’s Manchester Repertory Theatre in March, 
1914, was given at the courageous little Neighborhood Play- 
house in New York’s East Side. This season—or for the 
first half of it—the neighborhood boys and girls have given 
up the stage to a modest, but efficient paid company recruited 
outside. The performance of The Mob is considerably 
more than adequate. Considering the price of admission— 
a third to a half of what is charged on Broadway—the com- 
pany, which includes Whitford Kane, Ian Maclaren and 
Dierdre Doyle, is unusually good. 


VII. 


From the first opening moments The Skin Game is a much 
tenser play than any other Mr. Galsworthy has written. 
Tenser, because it launches us straight into personal conflict. 
We find the fine-fibred and considerate head of an old land- 
owning English family at loggerheads with a boorish, up- 
start manufacturer over the latter’s breaking of his promise 
not to evict certain tenants upon land that he purchased from 
the aristocrat. The fight grows bitter; the new man buys 
properties whose use for manufacturing will ruin the home 
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Scene in the woods in the Provincetown Play- 
ers’ production of The Emperor Jones. Setting 
designed by Cleon Throckmorton and the pro- 
lucing staff of the Provincetown Players. (Pho- 
tograph by Francis Bruguiere 











Charles S. Gilpin in the title role of The 
Emperor Jones as produced by the Province 
town Players. (Photograph by Francis Bru 
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that the aristocrat’s family has occupied for four centuries. 
Then the aristocrat’s wife learns of a scandal in the past of 
the upstart’s daughter, and uses it to drive them out. In 
the end, when the daughter has tried to commit suicide, the 
aristocrat cries: 

“When we began this fight we had clean hands—are they 
clean now? What’s gentility worth if it can’t stand fire?” 

Basil Dean, a London producer, who got his training in 
the repertory theatres of the provinces and who seems the 
nearest parallel that the commercial theatre of England 
now has to our own Arthur Hopkins, came to New York 
to mount The Skin Game, and gave it a generally effective 
production. To those who have read the play closely he 
seems to be erred only in the choice of types for the lead- 
ing characters. 


VIII. 


Shaw’s Heartbreak House, which read most disappoint- 
ingly in the printed volume, acts, like The Great Catherine 
and most of his later plays, far more engagingly than any- 
one would have expected. It is still a largely incohesive 
mass of interesting speeches coming from interesting char- 
acter studies. But instead of proving somewhat dull and 
rather nauseous in places, Heartbreak House becomes in 
actual performance a lively, highly amusing and finely 
thoughtful play. This is largely because of Shaw’s very 
accurate sense of the theatre, but it depends also upon the 
excellent performance which the Theatre Guild gives the 
play. For Heartbreak House the Guild has considerably 
augmented its ranks, adding Effie Shannon to play Hesione 
Hushabye with much charm and humor, Albert Perry for 
the mad old sea captain, Lucille Watson and her smart 
stacatto for Lady Utterword, and Elizabeth Risdon in a 
really distinguished performance of Ellie Dunn. 

The total effect of the play is a disillusioned and bitter 
picture of the moral slackness of liberal England in the face 
of the war’s challenge. Heartbreak House, “this silly 
house, this strangely happy house, this agonizing house, 
this house without foundation,” goes on talking and fiirt- 
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ing while Horseback Hall creates war. Yet at the end of 
this more or less mystic war play in which no word of the 
actual conflict passes, it is a strange answer that meets the 
challenge: “‘Either out of that darkness some new creation 
will come to supplant us, as we have supplanted the animals, 
or the heavens will fall in thunder and destroy us.” Out 
of the Beethoven thunder of a German aircraft comes a 
bomb, and if strikes—not Heartbreak House and its people 
but that epitome of modern capitalism, Boss Mangan, lord 
of Horseback Hall. 
IX. 

As the closing feature of the first four months of the 
new season, Arthur Hopkins has presented in English Jacob 
Ben-Ami, ‘the creative force in the company which played 
so brilliantly last winter at the Jewish Art Theatre. The 
play is one which he has acted often in Yiddish, Samson 
and Delilah, a clever and tricky tragedy by the Danish 
critic, Sven Lange. It is a dexterous contrivance in which 
an elaborate and excellent study of the artistic temperament 
is set against conventional figures in a story that works out 
an ingenious parallel between the characters of the play’s 
title and a playwright and his actress-wife, who represent 
Poetry betrayed to the Philistine Audience by the Theatre. 

At the Jewish Art Theatre, the first act, in which the 
relations of the poet, his wife and his rival, are briskly and 
ironically stated, won much laughter. In English, partly 
through the personality of Pauline Lord, who plays the 
actress, the act is ineffective. But in the rehearsal of the 
poet’s play, which makes the second act, Ben-Ami carries 
the discovery of his wife’s love for a furniture dealer to a 
conclusion whose power swept the first-night audience al- 
most to its feet. In the final act, with the fantastic mad- 
ness and suicide of the poet, Ben-Ami achieves such a ter- 
rible picture of maniacal horror as I have never before seen 
on the stage. If Ben-Ami can go on from Samson and Del- 
ilah to translate into English the variety and power that he 
showed upon the Yiddish stage last season, he will be with- 
out rival in the English-speaking theatre. 

[14] 














Steps toward a New Theatre Architecture. We are reproducing in this 
issue photographs or drawings of seven theatres designed in a spirit entirely 
alien to the generally accepted traditions of theatre-building. In America we 
are developing an admirable group of artists in the field of modern stage 
decoration, we have four or five directors of notable achievement or promise, 
and recent months have given us cause for some confidence that we shall 
have playwrights and actors of equal caliber; but in the direction of theatre 
architecture there has been little progress away from the ideals and practice 
of ten years ago. Putting a really modernistic production into almost 
any of our new theatres is like putting a Gauguin or a Kandinsky into the 
ornate gilt frames that have survived as relics from the era of the 
aristocrats. But recently in Europe there has been a cropping-up of rev- 
olutionary ideas in plavhouse design—not unrelated, perhaps, to the ac- 
tive “people’s theatre’ movement. This magazine has put forward at 
times certain structural and economic aspects of the new theatre archi- 
tecture, and it now has gathered this series of manifestations of a new 
aesthetic or decorative feeling in exterior design. As a group these pic- 
tures may suggest to most readers nothing more than a rather formless 
—even painful—reaction against the overdecorated “showhouse” style of 
building that had its origin in France and Italy and then spread through- 
out the Western world. To a few, however, there may be apparent 
throughout the series an insistence upon honesty of design as against 
embellishment, even a wilful casting-away of refinements, which stamps 
the architectural movement as definitely linked up with the widespread 
demand for a more honest stage not catering to a single social class, and 
with the general Bolshevist movement in art. In any case, study of the 
series cannot but be profitable in a country where theatre architecture has 
become stereotyped—and stereotyped in a mould cut for other times and 
other conditions. Above is the new building of the Berlin People’s Theatre 
Berliner Volksbiihne). Oskar Kaufmann, Architect. (For plans see the 
January, 1920, issue of this Magazine.) On the cover appears a sketch of 
Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin. Hans Poelzig, Architect. 
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THE POST-D’ANNUNZIAN THEATRE 


BY ISAAC GOLDBERG 
|: is difficult, of course, to attempt anything like a defi- 


nite, and therefore more or less static, appraisal of a 
theatre that finds itself in a transitional period of its his- 
tory. Strong as is the temptation to date events in every 
sphere by the late war, we must avoid the easy error that 
looks upon all such conflicts as the immediate generators of 
radical change. Without a doubt the war will ultimately 
operate in the direction of a marked re-orientation of 
drama in Germany and Italy, let us say; yet it must be borne 
in mind that both the expressionist play as today written 
and performed in Germany, and the Italian novelties of 
recent days, had received their impulse before the war,— 
had been, perhaps, symptoms in art of those same elements 
which in economic life bred the four-year catastrophe. In 
Italy, then, it may be said that the new currents of the 
drama were interrupted, rather than created by the war. 
The need of change had long been felt; a strong reaction 
had set in against that cult of woman and that worship of 
the past which is symbolized in the striking figure of D’An- 
nunzio. Such acrimonious critics as Giovanni Papini, though 
breaking loose from the restricted futurism of a Marinetti, 
provided brilliant leadership in the fight for a dynamic con- 
ception of Italian life. Glance at the salient aspects of the 
“new’’ attempts in contemporary Italian drama and you 
come upon material that was being shaped before the war 
began. Marinetti’s “synthetic”? drama, though not launch- 
ed definitely before 1915, was inherent in the very fabric 
of the futuristic revolt of 1909; Ricciardi’s “theatre of 
color” was developed as far back as 1906; the “grotesque” 
theatre, though perhaps hastened by the popular reaction 
to the horrors of the war, was in part a belated echo of 
the Grand Guignol. 
We may regard the “new” theatre in Italy, then, on the 
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one hand as a powerful reaction against the past, and on the 
other as a self-conscious attempt to create a genuinely na- 
tional drama. We have to do, not with a school, in the 
narrow literary sense, but with an individualistic band as- 
sociated in a common purpose. The writers and producers 
have not only the inertia of the public to contend with, but 
themselves as well. The discerning critic Borgese has only 
recently pointed out that the nation suffers from a notion 
that reality is an inferior artistic material—from what he 
terms a “mania for the sublime.”’ As a result, not only is 
Italian poetry inclined to err in the direction of an exagger- 
ated visionary character, but the very spirit of reality suf- 
fers. Hence there are relatively few good novels and good 
plays. “The Italian production of novels is insufficient to 
supply the circulating libraries, and the supply of native 
drama is not enough to cover the posters.”’ If the aim of 
the newer spirits is to broaden the Italian writers’ field of 
vision, to bring them closer to the people and to everyday 
life, to achieve the intellectual independence of the penin- 
sula, they must themselves be on guard against their fear 
of the poetic tradition, which leads them to believe that 
every play must have a dash of the “sublime” or the “poetry 
of things,” lest it degenerate into a merely prosaic affair. 
There was even a tendency to call a dramatic production 
anything but a play,—to dub it a “confession,” a “fable,” 
an “adventure,” a “grotesque,”—so long as the routine 
word drama was avoided. (Since Borgese wrote this vital 
bit of criticism, more than one prominent dramatist has 
wrecked his piece upon just this rock of false poeticism.) 
So long as the Italian dramatist fears reality, from a 
mistaken idea as to its artistic availability, so. long will 
there be an inartistic mingling of two elements which, each 
in its place, is the breath of art. 


II 


Of the actual attempts to establish new methods we may 
select four for brief comment. These are: the “teatro 
grotesco,” Scardaoni’s presentation of a “new” dramatic 
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unity, Marinetti’s “synthetic” drama with its queer list of 
designations, and Ricciardi’s “teatro del colore.” A di- 
versified list, but, with the exception of Marinetti’s con- 
tribution, representing a fairly tolerant attitude toward one 
another. 

The term grotesque, as applied to the “teatro grotesco,” 
should be interpreted more fully than its English conno- 
tation. In Italian usage it is broad enough to include cer- 
tain subtleties that we would be inclined to call intellectual, 
or cerebral. With the progress of the war was noted an 
increasing desire for laughter on the part of the play-going 
public, which, in Italy, forms a very large proportion of 
the whole. Not only was this desire displayed by the com- 
mon people, but by the upper circles, who, previous to the 
conflict, had regaled themselves with Bracco, Butti, D’An- 
nunzio, Benelli. It is interesting to note that coincident 
with this alteration in the public taste came the rising popu- 
larity of Bernard Shaw in the peninsula; some have re- 
garded him even as a cause rather than a concomitant. 
There, is, in the “‘grotesque” play’s audience, a desire to 
laugh today at what it wept over yesterday. 

The first really ripe product of the grotesque school was 
given as far back as 1915, in The Mask and the Face. The 
plot recounts the tragedy of a husband whose conjugal 
rights have been invaded. His view of such an infringe- 
ment is that of the “point of honor” which for centuries 
shrieked upon the Spanish stage; it is his duty to slay his 
faithless wife. His courage, however, is not equal to his 
sense of duty. Whereupon he conspires with his own wife 
to have it appear that he has slain her! The critics dis- 
covered in the play a bitter satire upon ‘‘our contemporary 
powerlessness to live,” and the only fault generally charged 
against it was an excessively literary character. Even more 
“grotesque” is Fausto Maria Martini’s pathological one- 
act drama entitled Ridi, Pagliaccio, in which a clown, who 
with his antics nightly brushes away the cares of his au- 
diences, is himself a hypochondriac requiring the care of a 
psychiatrist. In the printed version he is dismissed with 
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the pity of some fellow sufferers from nervous ailments; 
in the stage version he commits suicide. In such a play as 
this may be discovered the touch of the Grand Guignol 
adapted to intellectual as weil as to physical shudders. 
Scardaoni’s theory of a new unity represents an almost anti- 
thetical attitude toward the drama and the playhouse. The 
man is an ardent disciple of beauty, and though finding in 
the contemporary Italian theatre the identical faults which 
are discovered by the upholders of the “grotesque” and 
the “futurist” theatre, he yet reaches utterly different con- 
clusions. The theatre, to Scardaoni, is a temple for the 
worship of beauty. It must not on the one hand be defiled 
by problems, nor, on the other, be clouded by too much 
poetic incense. In other words, away with Bracco and But- 
ti, as well as with D’Annunzio and Benelli. In the ecstatic 
words that conclude his essay upon a new “Theory of 


Tragedy,” he writes: 


The stage is an altar upon which Beauty consecrates 
its rites, and Beauty is the religion of life. 


All the rites of all religions were originally tragic pan- 
tomime; metaphysical deviations and false divinities 
impeded development and destroyed values. 


Without tragic celebration no rites exist, and without 
rites there is no religion. 


Whence it appears that the religion of Beauty is su- 
preme. 


The temples became theatres; it is now time for the 
theatres to become temples. 


It should be kept in mind that the effects of this doctrine 
are limited by the fact that it is a matter of print rather 
than exemplification in a play that has been produced and 
made an impression. ‘At the same time, although there is 
little essentially new in the theory advanced, there is some- 
thing more than a mere addition to terminology in Scarda- 
oni’s “dramatic polyphonism.” He would, for instance, 
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deny supremacy even to the dialogue upon the stage. Just 
as we have discarded such lay figures as hero, villain and 
the rest of the category, so does Scardaoni foresee a drama 
in which even dialogue has been deprived of its supremacy 
and been made to fuse with the other elements of the play— 
the pauses of silence, the words, the gestures, lights, colors, 
—all of which will combine to establish a “cosmic zone.” 

Only recently Marinetti has published a collection of his 
futurist plays, exemplifying the synthetic drama that, he 
hopes, will compete even with the “movies” upon their own 
ground. The general bases and aims of the Futurists al- 
ready make an old story; as applied to the stage, their con- 
structive efforts are far more interesting than effective, 
though they are by no means to be dismissed as the ir- 
responsible creations of a brood of cranks. Those plays 
are above all, short; they dump all conventional technique 
into the ocean of the past; they utilize inanimate objects as 
the chief characters of the action; they telescope time and 
space; at times they abolish all speech, depending solely 
upon a certain disposition of the scenery and the lighting 
effects. For such new forms, new names; hence we have 
the ‘‘anti-logical compenetration,” the “drama of objects,” 
the “‘simultaneity,” and other terms quite as intriguing. 
Yet on the whole it may be said that these plays possess 
novelty of emphasis rather than of substance. As a crit- 
icism of the prevalent technique they contain valuable hints, 
though in exaggerated form; some of them would repay 
production by the non-commercial theatre, and invite ex- 
periments in staging, lights and stylization. Dramatists 
have been working independently toward some of the re- 
sults here aimed at by Marinetti; they have, however, been 
content to subordinate those elements which Marinetti 
would make the be-all and end-all of his labors. And as 
if to make us understand that none of us is perfect, the chief 
play presented in the collection, Elettricita Sessuale (Sexual 
Electricty) reads almost like a conventional piece today, 
with more than a relic of “ancient’’ technique that Mari- 
netti may imagine he has utterly forsaken. Yet at bottom 
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of the futurist reaction against contemporary drama lies 
a valid striving for the free personality in art, a yearning 
for ever-widening horizons, a horror of stagnation. It 
holds the mirror before our inner as well as our outer lives, 
—a distorting mirror, however. 

Achille Ricciardi, theorist of the “theatre of color,” is, 
as an innovator, the most modest of those that we consider 
here. He does not advance his new stage-technique as a 
method intended to supplant all existing schemes; he pre- 
sents his novelty after a thorough study of color and the 
functions of color through the ages, on the stage and off. 
His book, “Il Teatro del Colore,” though printed only the 
previous year (dedicated to D’Annunzio), was conceived 
as early as 1906, and it is not without ill-repressed dissatis- 
faction that the author saw his ideas appropriated by Sem 
Benelli and mentioned in the Italian press as emanating 
from that source. Briefly stated the theory asks the utili- 
zation of color not solely as a decorative element, but as 
a psychological agent. “Even the color of the clothes de- 
termines the psychology of the dramatic person. . . . In the 
development of the drama the color of the costumes fol- 
lows the ascent of the emotions. Every event takes place 
in a special atmosphere, with its individual color.’’ (Wasn't 
it Remy de Gourmont who cautioned us to choose our mates 
with fastidious regard for color combinations, and to be- 
were especially of the woman whose favorite hue was 
violet?) Ricciardi believes that the best field for the ap- 
plication of this theory is the fantastic play; both he and 
Scardaoni have learned not a little from the ancient Greeks, 
who have such a habit of peering from behind the doors 
of modernity. 


III 


Two, in particular, of the contemporary dramatists are 
deserving of wide recognition outside of their native coun- 
try,—Luigi Pirandello and Luigi Ercole Morselli. Piran- 
dello, born in Sicily, in 1867, has achieved note as novelist, 
humorist, poet and playwright. His novel The Late Mat- 
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tia Pascal, a spirited, frank, Boccacesque piece of work, 
won him high praise and caused him to be considered as one 
of the few hopes for the contemporary Italian novel; his 
dramas, which brought him similar attention from students 
of the Italian theatre, seem to indicate the influence of such 
playwrights as Bracco, Butti, and Bernard Shaw. (The 
Shavian influence is disputed, but I believe it is there.) His 
early work did not reveal him as a candidate for “gro- 
tesque” honors; the early one-act piece Sicilian Limes,— 
a touching study in love values, deftly done, is quite con- 
ventional. From this to such excellent pieces as Se Non 
Cosi (If Not Thus), in which the author busies himself 
with social and domestic problems, is not so far a step as 
from that play to his newest manner, as exemplified, for in- 
stance, in Cosi E, Se Vi Pare (It’s So, If You Think It Is). 
Here we have a hilarious, yet thoroughly intellectual treat- 
ment of mankind’s mad search for truth. Is there such a 
thing as Truth? Or, at least, a sole Truth? Are there not 
as many truths as there are sincere beliefs in them? The 
humor is bitter, at times grim; writers like this make excel- 
lent reading, and Pirandello’s success upon the stage speaks 
well for Italian audiences. His very latest work seems not 
to have maintained the high standards of this play, and to 
have relapsed into a certain laxity. 

Morselli’s Glauco was the surprise and the event of its 
season. Some years before, his other play, Orione, likewise 
built around the modernization of a Greek myth, had been 
received with varying favor. With Glauco, however, his 
name was definitely established among the first dramatists 
of Italy. Papini went so far as to hail him as the greatest 
living writer of tragedy. Here, at last, was the long await- 
ed spirit who could meet D’Annunzio and Benelli ( Papini’s 
pet antipathies) upon their own ground. And in truth, 
Glauco is a strikingly successful transformation of ancient 
legend into contemporary symbol. It achieves its effects 
without reliance upon scenic trappings and swollen rhetoric; 
its language is simple, melodious, instinct with genuine, un- 
affected poetry; its action is concise, swift, beautiful; its 
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meaning, clear. His Orion had represented the futility of 
man’s power before the face of death; Glauco represents the 
futility of power’s companion, glory, as opposed to the joy 
of love. In each play the mythical protagonist is cheated, 
at the last moment, of his sweetheart. Orion, earth-born 
and defying all earth’s creatures, after slaying the monster 
of the forest, dies from the sting of a scorpion that he deems 
beneath his notice. Glaucus, achieving his vast dreams, 
wins his fame at the cost of Scylla’s life. The parallelism 
of the symbols is evident in a certain similarity between the 
plays. 

Morselli promises us two new plays, shortly to appear: 
Dafne e Cloe and Belfagor. From a letter sent by him to 
“L’Italia Che Scrive’’ we learn such divers facts as, that 
he was born at Pesaro in 1883; that he has made long jour- 
neys to Africa and to America; that he is a firm believer 
in the printed play; that he is not prolific. “I have surely 
created a little beauty and a little art,” he says. “But this 
is not my true ambition. I confess to you that it would seem 
to me like having wasted my time if, out of an experience 
so saturated with sorrow I should not have learned some of 
those miraculous words which soften the human heart and 
persuade it to be better. I believe firmly that art was born 
for this, and that for this reason it is a thing divine.” Yet 
nothing could be farther from preachiness and “uplift” 
than the peculiarly contemporary tragedy that Morselli has 
fashioned from the hint of the ancients. 
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THE EMPEROR JONES 
BY EUGENE G. O'NEILL 


Characters: 


Brutus Jones, Emperor. 

Henry SmitHerS, 4 Cockney Trader. 

An Otp Native WomMaAN. 

Lem, 4 Native Chief. 

Sotprers, Adherents of Lem. 

The Little Formless Fears; Jeff; The Negro Convicts; 
The Prison Guard; The Planters; The Auctioneer; 
The Slaves; The Congo Witch-Doctor; The Cro- 
codile God. 


The action of the play takes place on an island in the 
West Indies as yet un-self-determinated by White 
Marines. The form of native government is, for the 
time being, an Empire. 


ScENE ONE: The audience chamber in the palace of the Emperor 
—a spacious, high-ceilinged room with bare, white-washed walls. 
The floor is of white tiles. In the rear, to the left of center, a wide 
archway giving out on a portico with white pillars. The palace is 
evidently situated on high ground, for beyond the portico nothing can 
be seen but a vista of distant hills, their summits crowned with thick 
groves of palm trees. In the right wall, center, a smaller arched door- 
way leading to the living quarters of the palace. The room is bare 
of furniture with the exception of one huge chair made of uncut 
wood whcih stands at center, its back to rear. This is very apparently 
the Emperor’s throne. It is painted a dazzling, eye-smiting scarlet. 
There is a brilliant orange cushion on the seat and another smaller 
one is placed on the floor to serve as a footstool. Strips of matting, 
dyed scarlet, lead from the foot of the throne to the two entrances. 

It is late afternoon but the sunlight still blazes yellowly beyond 
the portico and there is an oppressive burden of exhausting heat in 
the air. 

As the curtain rises, a native negro woman sneaks in cautiously 
from the entrance on the right. She is very old, dressed in cheap 
calico, bare-footed, a red bandana handkerchief covering all but a few 
stray wisps of white hair. A bundie bound in colored cloth is carried 
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over the shoulder on the end of astick. She hesitates beside the door- 
way, peering back as if in extreme dread of being discovered. Then 
she begins to glide noiselessly, a step at a time, toward the doorway 
in the rear. At this moment, Smithers appears beneath the portico. 

Smithers is a tall, stoop-shouldered man about forty. His bald 
head, perched on a long neck with an enormous Adam’s apple, looks 
like an egg. The tropics have tanned his naturally pasty face with 
its small, sharp features to a sickly yellow, and Native Rum has 
painted his pointed nose to a startling red. His little, washy-blue 
eyes are red-rimmed and dart about him like a ferret’s. His expres- 
sion is one of unscrupulous meanness, cowardly and dangerous. His 
attitude toward Jones is that of one who will give vent to a nourished 
grudge against all superiority—as far as he dares. He is dressed in 
a worn riding suit of dirty white drill, puttges, spurs, and wears a 
white cork helmet. A cartridge belt with an automatic revolver is 
around his waist. He carries a riding whip in his hand. He sees the 
woman and stops to watch her suspiciously. Then, making up his 
mind, he steps quickly on tiptoe into the room. The woman, looking 
back over her shoulder continually, does not see him until it is too 
late. When she does, Smithers springs forward and grabs her firmly 
by the shoulder. She struggles to get away, fiercely but silently. 


SMITHERS [tightening his grasp—roughly]. Easy! None o’ that, 
me birdie. You can’t wriggle out now. I got me ’ooks on yer. 

Woman [seeing the uselessness of struggling, gives away to frantic 
terror, and sinks to the ground, embracing his knees supplicatingly]. 
No tell him! No tell him, Mister! 

SMITHERS [with great curiosity]. Tell ’im? [Then scornfully]. 
Oh, you mean ’is bloomin’ Majesty. What’s the gaime, any ’ow? 
What are you sneakin’ away for? Been stealin’ a bit, I s’pose. [He 
taps her bundle with his riding whip significantly]. 

Woman [shaking her head vehemently]. No, me no steal. 

SMITHERS. Bloody liar! But tell me what’s up. There’s some- 
thin’ funny goin’ on. I smelled it in the air first thing I got up this 
mornin’. You blacks are up to some devilment. This palace of ’is 
is like a bleedin’ tomb. Where’s all the ‘ands? [The woman keeps 
sullenly silent. Smithers raises his whip threateningly.] Ow, yer 
won't, won’t yer? I’ll show yer what’s what. 

Woman [coweringly]. I tell, Mister. You no hit. They go— 
all go. [She makes a sweeping gesture toward the hills in the 
distance}. 

SMITHERS. Run away—to the ’ills? 
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Woman. Yes, Mister. Him Emperor—Great Father— [She 
touches her forehead to the floor with a quick mechanical jerk]. Him 
sleep after eat. Then they go—all go. Me old woman. Me left 
only. Now me go too. 

SMITHERS [his astonishment giving way to an immense mean satis- 
faction]. Ow! So that’s the ticket! Well, I know bloody well 
wot’s in the air—when they runs orf to the ’ills. The tom-tom ‘ll 
be thumping out there bloomin’ soon. [With extreme vindictiv- 
ness]. And I’m bloody glad of it, for one! Serve ’im right! Put- 
tin’ on airs, the stinkin’ nigger! "Is Majesty! Gawd blimey! I 
only ’opes I’m there when they takes ’im out to shoot ’im. [Sud- 
denly.| ’E’s still ’ere all right, ain’t ’e? 

Woman. Yes. Him sleep. 

SMITHERS. ’E’s bound to find out soon as ’e wakes up. ’E’s cun- 
nin’ enough to know when ’is time’s come. [He goes to the door- 
way on right and whistles shrilly with his fingers in his mouth. The 
old woman springs to her feet and runs out of the doorway, rear. 
Smithers goes after her, reaching for his revolver.| Stop or I'll 
shoot! [Then stopping—indifferently.] Pop orf then, if yer like, 
yer black cow! [He stands in the doorway, looking after her. | 

[Jones enters from the right. He is a tall, powerfully- 
built, full blooded negro of middle age. His features 
are typically negroid, yet there is something decidedly 
distinctive about his face—an underlying strength of will, 
a hardy, self-reliant confidence in himself that inspires 
respect. His eyes are alive with a keen, cunning intel- 
ligence. In manner, he is shrewd, suspicious, evasive. 
He wears a light blue uniform coat, sprayed with brass 
buttons, heavy gold chevrons on his shoulders, gold braid 
on the collar, cuffs, etc. His pants are bright red with 
a light blug stripe down the side. Patent leather laced 
boots with brass spurs, and a belt with a long-barreled, 
pearl-handled revolver in a holster complete his make up. 
Yet there is something not altogether ridiculous about 
his grandeur. He has a way of carrying it off.] 

JONES [not seeing anyone—greatly irritated and blinking sleepily 
—shouts]. Who dare whistle dat way in my palace? Who dare 
wake up de Emperor? I'll git de hide frayled off some o’ you niggers 
sho’! 

SMITHERS [showing himself—in a manner half-afraid and half- 
defiant]. It was me whistled to yer. [As Jones frowns angrily.] 
I got news for yer. 
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over the shoulder on the end of astick. She hesitates beside the door- 
way, peering back as if in extreme dread of being discovered. Then 
she begins to glide noiselessly, a step at a time, toward the doorway 
in the rear. At this moment, Smithers appears beneath the portico. 

Smithers is a tall, stoop-shouldered man about forty. His bald 
head, perched on a long neck with an enormous Adam's apple, looks 
like an egg. The tropics have tanned his naturally pasty face with 
its small, sharp features to a sickly yellow, and Native Rum has 
painted his pointed nose to a startling red. His little, washy-blue 
eyes are red-rimmed and dart about him like a ferret’s. His expres- 
sion is one of unscrupulous meanness, cowardly and dangerous. His 
attitude toward Jones is that of one who will give vent to a nourished 
grudge against all superiority—as far as he dares. He is dressed in 
a worn riding suit of dirty white drill, puttees, spurs, and wears a 
white cork helmet. A cartridge belt with an automatic revolver is 
around his waist. He carries a riding whip in his hand. He sees the 
woman and stops to watch her suspiciously. Then, making up his 
mind, he steps quickly on tiptoe into the room. The woman, looking 
back over her shoulder continually, does not see him until it is too 
late. When she does, Smithers springs forward and grabs her firmly 
by the shoulder. She struggles to get away, fiercely but silently. 


SMITHERS [tightening his grasp—roughly]|. Easy! None o’ that, 
me birdie. You can’t wriggle out now. I got me ’ooks on yer. 

Woman [seeing the uselessness of struggling, gives away to frantic 
terror, and sinks to the ground, embracing his knees supplicatingly]. 
No tell him! No tell him, Mister! 

SMITHERS [with great curiosity]. Tell ’im? [Then scornfully]. 
Oh, you mean ’is bloomin’ Majesty. What’s the gaime, any ’ow? 
What are you sneakin’ away for? Been stealin’ a bit, I s’pose. [He 
taps her bundle with his riding whip significantly]. 

Woman [shaking her head vehemently]. No, me no steal. 

SMITHERS. Bloody liar! But tell me what’s up. There’s some- 
thin’ funny goin’ on. I smelled it in the air first thing I got up this 
mornin’, You blacks are up to some devilment. This palace of ’is 
is like a bleedin’ tomb. Where’s all the ‘ands? [The woman keeps 
sullenly silent. Smithers raises his whip threateningly.] Ow, yer 
won't, won’t yer? I’ll show yer what’s what. 

Woman [coweringly]. I tell, Mister. You no hit. They go— 
all go. [She makes a sweeping gesture toward the hills in the 
distance]. 

SMITHERS. Run away—to the ’ills? 
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Woman. Yes, Mister. Him Emperor—Great Father— [She 
touches her forehead to the floor with a quick mechanical jerk]. Him 
sleep after eat. Then they go—all go. Me old woman. Me left 
only. Now me go too. 

SMITHERS [his astonishment giving way to an immense mean satis- 
faction]. Ow! So that’s the ticket! Well, I know bloody well 
wot’s in the air—when they runs orf to the ’ills. The tom-tom ‘Il 
be thumping out there bloomin’ soon. [Wéith extreme vindictiv- 
ness]. And I’m bloody glad of it, for one! Serve ’im right! Put- 
tin’ on airs, the stinkin’ nigger! "Is Majesty! Gawd blimey! I 
only ’opes I’m there when they takes ’im out to shoot ’im. [Sud- 
denly.| ’E’s still ’ere all right, ain’t ’e? 

Woman. Yes. Him sleep. 

SMITHERS. ’E’s bound to find out soon as ’e wakes up. ’E’s cun- 
nin’ enough to know when ’is time’s come. [He goes to the door- 
way on right and whistles shrilly with his fingers in his mouth. The 
old woman springs to her feet and runs out of the doorway, rear. 
Smithers goes after her, reaching for his revolver.| Stop or I'll 
shoot! [Then stopping—indifferently.] Pop orf then, if yer like, 
yer black cow! [He stands in the doorway, looking after her. | 

[Jones enters from the right. He is a tall, powerfully- 
built, full blooded negro of middle age. His features 
are typically negroid, yet there is something decidedly 
distinctive about his face—an underlying strength of will, ; 
a hardy, self-reliant confidence in himself that inspires 
respect. His eyes are alive with a keen, cunning intel- 
ligence. In manner, he is shrewd, suspicious, evasive. 
He wears a light blue uniform coat, sprayed with brass 
buttons, heavy gold chevrons on his shoulders, gold braid 
on the collar, cuffs, etc. His pants are bright red with 
a light blue stripe down the side. Patent leather laced 
boots with brass spurs, and a belt with a long-barreled, 
pearl-handled revolver in a holster complete his make up. 
Yet there is something not altogether ridiculous about 
his grandeur. He has a way of carrying it off.| 

JONES [not seeing anyone—greatly irritated and blinking sleepily 
—shouts]. Who dare whistle dat way in my palace? Who dare 
wake up de Emperor? I’ll git de hide frayled off some o’ you niggers 
sho’! 

SMITHERS [showing himself—in a manner half-afraid and half- 
defiant]. It was me whistled to yer. [As Jones frowns angrily.] 
I got news for yer. 
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Jones [putting on his suavest manner which fails to cover up his 
contempt for the white man]. Oh, it’s you, Mister Smithers. [He 
sits down on his throne with easy dignity.] What news you got to 
tell me? 

SMITHERS [coming close to enjoy his discomfiture]. Don’t you 
notice nothin’ funny today ? 

Jones [coldly]. Funny? No, I ain’t perceived nothin’ of de kind! 

SMITHERS. ‘Then you ain’t so foxy as I thought you was. Where’s 
all your court— [Sarcastically.] the Generals and the Cabinet Min- 
isters and all? 

Jongs [imperturbably]. Where dey mostly runs to, minute I 
closes my eyes—d?inkin’ rum and talkin’ big down in de town. [Sar- 
castically.| How come you don’t know dat? Ain’t you sousin’ with 
‘em most every day? 

SmiTHERS [stung but pretending indifference—with a wink]. 
That’s part of the day’s work. I got ter—ain’t I—in my business? 

Jones [contemptuously]. Yo’ business! 

SmiTHERS [‘imprudently enraged]. (Gawd blimey, you was glad 
enough for me ter take you in on it when you landed here first. You 
didn’ ’ave no’igh and mighty airs in them days! 

Jones [his hand going to his revolver like a flash—menacingly]. 
Talk polite, white man! Talk polite, you heah me! I’m boss heah 
now, is you forgettin’? [The Cockney seems about to challenge this 
last statement with the facts, but something in the other's eyes holds 
and cowes him.] 

SMITHERS [in a cowardly whine]. No ’arm meant, old top. 

Jones [condescendingly|. I accepts yo’ apology. [Lets his hand 
fall from his revolver.] No use’n you rakin’ up ole times. What 
I was den is one thing. What I is now ’s another. You didn’t let 
me in on yo’ crooked work out o’ no kind feelin’ dat time. I done 
de dirty work fo’ you—and most o’ de brain work, too, fo’ dat mat- 
ter—and I was wu’th money to you, dat’s de reason. 

SMITHERS. Well, blimey, I give yer a start, didn’t I—when no 
one else would. I wasn’t afraid to hire yer like the rest was—’count 
of the story about your breakin’ jail back in the States. 

Jones. No, you didn’t have no s’cuse to look down on me fo’ 
dat. You been in jail yo’self more’n once. 

SMITHERS [furiously]. It’s a lie! [Then trying to pass it off 
by an attempt at scorn]. Garn! Who told yer that fairy tale? 

Jones. Dey’s some things I ain’t got to be tole. I kin see ’em 
in folk’s eyes. [Then after a pause—meditatively.] Yes, you sho’ 
give me a start. And it didn’t take long from dat time to git dese 
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fool woods’ niggers right where I wanted dem. [With pride.] 
From stowaway to Emperor in two years! Dat’s goin’ some! 

SMITHERS [with curiosity]. And I bet you got er pile o’ money 
"id safe someplace. 

Jones [with satisfaction]. I sho’ has! And it’s in a foreign bank 
where no pusson don’t ever get it out but me no matter what come. 
You don’t s’pose I was holdin’ down dis Emperor job for de glory 
in it, did you? Sho’! De fuss and glory part of it, dat’s only to 
turn de heads o’ de low-flung, bush niggers dat’s here. Dey wants 
de big circus show for deir money. I gives it to ’em an’ I gits de 
money. [With agrin.] De long green, dat’s me every time! [Then 
rebukingly.| But you ain’t got no kick agin me, Smithers. I’se paid 
you back all you done for me many times. Ain’t I pertected you 
and winked at all de crooked tradin’ you been doin’ right out in de 
broad day. Sho’ I has—and me makin’ laws to stop it at de same 
time! [He chuchles.] 

SMITHERS [grinning]. But, meanin’ no ’arm, you been grabbin’ 
right and left yourself, ain’t you? Look at the taxes you’ve put on 
’em! Blimey! You’ve squeezed ’em dry! 

Jones [chuckling]. No dey ain’t all dry yet. I’se still heah, 
ain’t I? 

SMITHERS [smiling at his secret thought]. They’re dry right now, 
you'll find out. [Changing the subject abruptly.| And as for me 
breaking laws, you’ve broke ’em all yerself just as fast as yer made 
"em. 

Jones. Ain’t I de Emperor? De laws don’t go for him. [Judi- 
cially.| You heah what I tells you, Smithers. Dere’s little stealin’ 
like you does, and dere’s big stealin’ like I does. For de little stealin’ 
dey gits you in jail soon or late. For de big stealin’ dey makes you 
Emperor and puts you in de Hall o’ Fame when you croaks. [Re- 
miniscently.] If dey’s one thing I learns in ten years on de Pullman 
ca’s listenin’ to de white quality talk, it’s dat same fact. And when 
I gits a chance to use it I winds up Emperor in two years. 

SMITHERS [unable to repress the genuine admiration of the small 
fry for the large]. Yes, you turned the bleedin’ trick, all right. 
Blimey, I never seen a bloke ’as ’ad the bloomin’ luck you ’as. 

Jones [severely]. Luck? What you mean—luck? 

SMITHERS. I suppose you'll say as that swank about the silver 
bullet ain’t luck—and that was what first got the fool blacks on yer 
side the time of the revolution, wasn’t it? 

Jones [with a laugh]. Oh, dat silver bullet! Sho’ was luck! 
But I makes dat luck, you heah? I loads de dice! Yessuh! When 
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dat murderin’ nigger ole Lem hired to kill me takes aim ten feet 
away and his gun misses fire and I shoots him dead, what you heah 
me say? 

SmiTHeERS. You said yer’d got a charm so’s no lead bullet’d kill 
yer. You was so strong only a silver bullet could kill yer, you told 
‘em. Blimey, wasn’t that swank for yer—and plain, fat-’eaded luck? 

Jones [proudly]. I got brains and uses ’em quick. Dat ain’t 
luck. 

SMITHERS. Yer knew they wasn’t ’ardly liable to get no silver 
bullets. And it was luck ’e didn’t ’it you that time. 

Jones [laughing]. And dere all dem fool bush niggers was 
kneelin’ down and bumpin’ deir heads on de ground like I was a 
miracle out o’ de Bible. Oh Lawd, from dat time on I has dem all 
eatin’ out of my hand. I cracks de whip and dey jumps through. 

SMITHERS [with a sniff]. Yankee bluff done it. 

Jones. Ain’t a man’s talkin’ big what makes him big—long as he 
makes folks believe it. So’, I talks large when I ain’t got nothin’ to 
back it up, but I ain’t talkin’ wild just de same. I knows I kin fool 
’em—lI snows it—and dat’s backin’ enough fo’ my game. And ain't 
I got to learn deir lingo and teach some of dem English befo’ I kin 
talk to em? Ain’t dat wirk? You ain’t never learned any word er 
it, Smithers, in de ten years you been heah, dough yo’ knows it’s 
money in yo’ pocket tradin’ wid ’em if you does. But yo’ too shift- 
less to take de trouble. 

SmirHers [flushing]. Never mind about me. What’s this I’ve 
‘eard about yer really ’avin’ a silver bullet moulded for yourself? 

Jonegs. It’s playin’ out my bluff. I has de silver bullet moulded 
and I tells ’em when de time comes I kills myself wid it. I tells ’em 
dat’s ‘cause I’m de on’y man in de world big enuff to git me. No 
use’n deir tryin’. And dey falls down and bumps deir heads. [He 
laughs.| 1 does dat so’s I kin take a walk in peace widout no jealous 
nigger gunnin’ at me from behind de trees. 

SMITHERS [astonished]. Then you ’ad it made—’onest? 

Jones. Sho’ did. Heah she be. [He takes out his revolver, 
breaks it, and takes the silver bullet out of one chamber.| Five lead 
an’ dis silver baby at de last. Don’t she shine pretty? [He holds it 
in his hand, looking at it admiringly, as if strangely fascinated.]| 

SMITHERS. Let me see. [Reaches out his hand for it.] 

Jones [harshly]. Keep yo’ hands whar de b’long, white man. 
[He replaces it in the chamber and puts the revolver back on his hip.] 

SMITHERS [snarling]. Gawd blimey! Think I’m a bleedin’ thief, 
you would. 
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Jones. No. "Tain’t dat. I knows you'se scared to steal from 
me. On’y I ain’t ‘lowin’ nary body to touch dis baby. She’s my 
rabbit’s foot. 

SmiTHERS [sneering]. A bloomin’ charm, wot? [Venemously.] 
Well, you'll need all the bloody charms you ’as before long, s’ elp 
me! 

Jones [judicially]. Oh, I’se good for six months yit ’fore dey 
gits sick o’ my game. Den, when I sees trouble comin’, I makes my 
getaway. 

SMITHERS. Ho! You got it all planned, ain’t yer? 

Jones. I ain’t no fool. I knows dis Emperor’s time is sho’t. Dat 
why I make hay when de sun shine. Was you thinkin’ I’se aimin’ 
to hold down dis job for life? No, suh! What good is gittin’ money 
if you stays back in dis raggedy country? I wants action when I 
spends. And when I sees dese niggers gittin’ up deir nerve to tu’n 
me out, and I’se got all de money in sight, I resigns on de spot and 
beats it quick. 

SMITHERS. Where to? 

Jones. None o’ yo’ business. 

SMITHERS. Not back to the bloody States, I’ll lay my oath. 

Jones [suspiciously]. Why don’t 1? [Then with an easy laugh.] 
You mean ‘count of dat story bout me breakin’ from jail back dere? 
Dat’s all talk. 

SMITHERS [skeptically]. Ho, yes! 

Jones [sharply]. You ain’t ’sinuatin’ I’se a liar, is you? 

SMITHERS [hastily]. No, Gawd strike me! I was only thinkin’ 
o’ the bloody lies you told the blacks ’ere about killin’ white men in 
the States. 

Jones [angered]. How come dey’re lies? 

SMITHERS. You'd ’ave been in jail if you ’ad, wouldn’t yer then? 
[With venom.] And from what I’ve ’eard, it ain’t ’ealthy for a 
black to kill a white man in the States. They burn ’em in oil, don’t 
they? 

Jones [with cool deadliness]. You mean lynchin’ ’d scare me? 
Well, I tells you, Smithers, maybe I does kill one white man back 
dere. Maybe I does. And maybe I kills another right heah ’fore 
long if he don’t look out. 

SMITHERS [frying to force a laugh]. I was on’y spoofin’ yer. 
Can’t yer take a joke? And you was just sayin’ you’d never been 
in jail. 

Jones [in the same tone—slightly boastful]. Maybe I goes to 
jail dere for gettin’ in an argument wid razors ovah a crap game. 
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Maybe I gits twenty years when dat colored man die. Maybe I gits 
in ’nother argument wid de prison guard was overseer o’ us when 
we're walkin’ de roads. Maybe he hits me wid a whip an’ I splits 
his head wid a shovel an’ runs away an’ files de chain off my leg an’ 
gits away safe. Maybe I does all dat an’ maybe I don’t. It’s a story 
I tells you so’s you knows I’se de kind of man dat if you evah repeats 
one word of it, I ends yo’ stealin’ on dis yearth mighty damn quick! 

SmirHeERs [terrified]. Think I’d peach on yer? Not me! Ain’t 
I always been yer friend? 

Jones [suddenly relaxing]. Sho’ you has—and you better be. 

SmiTHERS [recovering his composure—and with it his malice]. 
And just to show yer I’m yer friend, I'll tell yer that bit o’ news 
I was goin’ to. 

Jonzs. Go ahead! Shoot de piece. Must be bad news from 
de happy way you look. 

SMITHERS [warningly]. Maybe it’s gettin’ time for you to 
resign—with that bloomin’ silver bullet, wot? [He finishes with 
a mocking grin.| 

Jones [puzzled]. What’s dat you say? Talk plain. 

SmirHers. Ain't noticed any of the guards or servants about 
the place today, I ’aven’t. 

Jones [carelessly]. Dey’re all out in de garden sleepin’ under 
de trees. When I sleeps, dey sneaks a sleep, too, and I pretends I 
never suspicions it. All I got to do is to ring de bell an’ dey come 
flyin’, makin’ a bluff dey was wukin’ all de time. 

SMITHERS [in the same mocking tone]. Ring the bell now an’ 
you'll bloody well see what I means. 

Jones [startled to alertness, but preserving the same careless 
tone]. Sho’ I rings. [He reaches below the throne and pulls out 
a big common dinner bell which is painted the same vivid scarlet 
as the throne. He rings this vigorously—then stops to listen. Then 
he goes to both doors, rings again, and looks out). 

SMITHERS [watching him with malicious satisfaction—after a 
pause—mockingly|. The bloody ship is sinkin’ an’ the bleedin’ 
rats ’as slung their ’ooks. 

Jones [in a sudden fit of anger flings the bells clattering into a 
corner]. Low-flung, woods’ niggers! [Then catching Smither'’s 
eye on him, he controls himself and suddenly bursts into a low 
chuckling laugh]. Reckon I overplays my hand dis once! A man 
can’t take de pot on a bob-tailed flush all de time. Was I sayin’ 
I'd sit in six months mo’? Well, I’se changed my mind den. I 
cashes in and resigns de job of Emperor right dis minute. 
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SmiTHERS [with real admiration]. Blimey, but you're a cool 
bird, and no mistake. 

Jongs. No use’n fussin’. When I knows de game’s up I kisses 
it goodbye widout no long waits. Dey’ve all run off to de hills, ain’t 
dey? 

SMITHERS. Yes—every bleedin’ man jack of ’em. 

Jones. Den de revolution is at de post. And de Emperor bet- 
ter git his feet smokin’ up de trail. [He starts for the door in rear]. 

SmiTHERS. Goin’ out to look for your ’orse? Yer won't find 
any. ‘They steals the ’orses first thing. Mine was gone when I 
went for ’im this mornin’ That’s wot first give me a suspicion of 
wot was up. 

Jones [alarmed for a second, scratches his head, then philosophi- 
cally]. Well, den I hoofs it. Feet, do yo’ duty! [He pulls out a 
gold watch and looks at it]. Three-thuty. Sundown’s at six-thuty 
or dereabouts. [Puts his watch back—with cool confidence]. I got 
plenty o’ time to make it easy. 

SMITHERS. Don’t be so bloomin’ sure of it. They'll be after 
you ‘ot and ’eavy. Ole Lem is at the bottom o’ this business an’ ’e 
‘ates you like ’ell. ’E’d rather do for you than eat ’is dinner, ’e 
would! 

Jonzs [scornfully]. Dat fool no-count nigger! Does you think 
I’se scared o’ him? I stands him on his thick head more’n once befo’ 
dis, and I does it again if he come in my way— [fiercely]. And dis 
time I leave him a dead nigger fo’ sho’! 

SMITHERS. You'll ’ave to cut through the big forest—an’ these 
blacks ’ere can sniff and follow a trail in the dark like ’ounds. You'd 
’ave to ‘ustle to get through that forest in twelve hours even if you 
knew all the bloomin’ trails like a native. 

Jones [with indignant scorn]. Look-a-heah, white man! Does 
you think I’m a natural bo’n fool? Give me credit fo’ havin’ some 
sense, fo’ Lawd’s sake! Don’t you s’pose I’se looked ahead and 
made sho’ of all de chances? I’se gone out in dat big forest, pre- 
tendin’ to hunt, so many times dat I knows it high an’ low like a 
book. I could go through on dem trails wid my eyes shut. [With 
great contempt]. Think dese ig’nerent bush niggers dat don’t got 
brains enuff to know deir own names even can catch Brutus Jones? 
Huh, I s’pects not! Not on yo’ life! Why, man, de white men 
went after me wid bloodhounds where I come from an’ I jes’ laughs 
at ’em. It’s a shame to fool dese black trash around heah, dey’re 
so easy. You watch me, man’. I’ll make dem look sick. I will. 
I'll be ’cross de plain to de edge of de forest by time dark comes. 
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Once in de woods in de night, dey got a swell chance o’ findin dis 
baby! Dawn tomorrow I'll be out at de oder side and on de coast 
whar dat French gun boat is stayin’. She picks me up, take me to 
the Martinique when she go dar, and dere I is safe wid a mighty 
big bankroll in my jeans. It’s easy as rollin’ off a log. 

SmiTHERS [maliciously]. But s’posin’ somethin’ ’appens wrong 
an’ they do nab yer? 

Jones [decisively]. Dey don’t.—Dat’s de answer. 

SMITHERS. But, just for argyments sake,—what’d you do? 

Jones [frowning]. I’se got five lead bullets in dis gun good enuff 
fo’ common bush niggers—an’ after dat I got de silver bullet left 
to cheat ’em out o’ gittin’ me. 

SMITHERS [jeeringly]. Ho, I was fergettin’ that silver bullet. 
You'll bump yourself orf in style, won’t yer? Blimey! 

Jones [gloomily]. Yo’ kin bet yo’ whole roll on one thing, white 
man. Dis baby plays out his string to de end and when he quits, he 
quits wid a bang de way he ought. Silver bullet ain’t none too good 
for him when he go, dat’s a fac’! [Then shaking off his nervous- 
ness—with a confident laugh]. Sho’! What is I talkin’ about? 
Ain’t come to dat yit an’ I never will—not wid trash niggers like 
dese yere. [Boastfully]. Silver bullet bring me luck anyway. I 
kin outguess, outrun, outfight, an’ outplay de whole lot o’ dem all 
ovah de board any time o’ de day er night! Yo’ watch me! 





[From the distant hills comes the faint, steady thump of 
a tom-tom, low and vibrating. It starts at a rate exactly 
corresponding to normal pulse beat—72 to the minute— 
and continues at a gradually accelerating rate from this 
point uninterruptedly to the very end of the play]. 

[Jones starts at the sound; a strange look of apprehension 
creeps into his face for a moment as he listens. Then 
he asks, with an attempt to regain his most casual 
manner—]. 


What’s dat drum beatin’ fo’? 

SMITHERS [with a mean grin]. For you. That means the bleed- 
in’ ceremony ’as started. I’ve ’eard it before and I knows. 

Jongs. Cer’mony? What cer’mony? 

SMITHERS. The blacks is ’oldin’ a bloody meetin’, ’avin’ a war 
dance, gettin’ their courage worked up b’fore they starts after you. 

Jones. Let dem! Dey’ll sho’ need it! 

SmiITHERS. And they’re there ’oldin’ their ’eathen religous ser- 
vice—makin’ no end of devil spells and charms to ’elp ’em against 
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your silver bullet. [He guffaws loudly]. Blimey, but they’re 
balmy as ’ell. 

Jones [a tiny bit awed and shaken in spite of himself]. Huh! 
Takes moren’ dat to scare dis chicken! 

SMITHERS [scenting the other's feeling—maliciously]. Ternight 
when it’s pitch black in the forest, they'll ’ave their pet devils and 
ghosts ’oundin’ after you. You'll find yer bloody ’air ‘ll be standin’ 
on end before tomorrow mornin’. [Seriously.] It’s a bleedin’ queer 
place, that stinkin’ forest, even in daylight. Yer don’t know what 
might ’appen in there, it’s that rotten still. Always sends the cold 
shivers down my back minute I gets in it. 

Jones [with a contemptuous sniff]. I ain’t no chicken-liver like 
you is. Trees an’ me, we’se friends, an’ dar’s a full moon comin’ 
bring me light. And let dem po’ niggers make all de fool spells dey’se 
a min’ to. Does yo’ s’pect I’se ‘silly enuff to b’lieve in ghosts an’ 
han’nts an’ all dat ole woman’s talk? G’long, white man! You 
ain’t talkin’ tome. [With a chuckle.] Doesn’t you knows dey’s got 
to do wid a man’ was member in good standin’ o’ de Baptist Church. 
Sho’ I was dat when I was porter on de Pullman, an’ befo’ I gits into 
my little trouble. Let dem try deir heathen tricks. De Baptist 
Church done pertect me an’ land dem all in hell. [Then with more 
confident satisfaction.| An’ I’se got little silver bullet o’ my own, 
don’t forgit. 

SMITHERS. Ho! You ’aven’t give much ’eed to your Baptist 
Church since you been down ’ere. I’ve ’eard myself and ’ad turned 
yer coat an’ was takin’ up with their blarsted witch-doctors, or what- 
ever the ’ell yer calls the swine. 

Jones [vehemently]. I pretends to! Sho’ I pretends! Dat’s 
part o’ my game from de fust. If I finds out dem niggers believes 
dat black is white, den I yells it out louder ’n some deir loudest. ° It 
don’t git me nothin’ to do missionary work for de Baptist Church. 
I’se after de coin, an’ I lays my Jesus on de shelf for de time bein’. 
[Stops abruptly to look at his watch—aleritly.| But I ain’t got de 
time to waste no moe fool talk wid you. I’se gwine away from heah 
dis secon’. [He reaches in under the throne and pulls out an ex- 
pensive Panama hat with a bright multi-colored band and sets it 
jauntily on his head.| So long, white man! [With a grin.] See 
you in jail sometime, maybe! 

SmITHERS. No me, you won’t. Well, I wouldn’t be in yer bloody 
boots for no bloomin’ money, but ’ere’s wishin’ yer luck just the same. 

Jones [contemptuously]. You're de frightenedest man evah I 
see! I tells you I’se safe ’s’f I was in New York City. It take dem 
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niggers from now to dark to git up de nerve to start somethin’. By 
dat time, I’se got a head start dey never ketch up wid. 

SmiTHERS [maliciously]. Give my regards to any ghosts yer 
meets up with. 

Jones [grinning]. If dat ghost got money, I’ll tell him never 
ha’nt you less’n he wants to lose it. 

SmirHeRs [flattered]. Garn! [Then curiously.) Ain't yer 
takin’ no luggage with yer? 

Jones. I travels light when I wants to move fast. And I got 
tinned grub buried on de edge o’ de forest. [Boastfully.] Now 
say dat I don’t look ahead an’ use my brains! [With a wide, liberal 
gesture.| I will all dat’s left in de palace to you—an’ you better 
grab all you kin sneak away wid befo’ dey gits here. 

SmiTHERS [gratefully]. Righto—and thanks ter yer. [As Jones 
walks toward the door in rear—cautioningly.| Say! Look ’ere, you 
ain’t goin’ out that way, are yer? 

Jones. Does you think I'd slink out de back door like a common 
nigger? I’se Emperor yit, ain’t I? And de Emperor Jones leaves 
de way he comes, and dat black trash don’t dare stop him—not yit, 
leastways. [He stops for a moment in the doorway, listening to the 
far-off but insistent beat of the tom-tom.] Listen to dat roll-call, 
will yo’? Must be mighty big drum carry dat far. [Then with a 
laugh.| Well, if dey ain’t no whole brass band to see me off, I sho’ 
got de drum part of it. So long, white man. [He puts his hands in 
his pockets and with studied carelessness, whistling a tune, he saunters 
out of the doorway and off to the left. | 

SMITHERS [/ooks after him with a puzzled admiration]. ’E’s got 
‘is bloomin’ nerve with ’im, s’elp me! [Then angrily.] Ho—the 
bleedin’ nigger—puttin’ on ’is bloody airs! I ’opes they nabs ’im an’ 
gives im what’s what! [Then putting business before the pleasure 
of his thought, looking around him with cupidity.] A bloke ought 
to find a ’ole lot in this palace that’ go for a bit of cash. Let’s take 
a look, ’Arry, me lad. [He starts for the doorway on right as] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


ScenE Two: NIGHTFALL. The end of the plain where the 
Great Forest begins. The foreground is sandy, level ground dotted 
by a few stones and clumps of stunted bushes cowering close against 
the earth to escape the buffeting of the trade wind. In the rear the 
forest is a wall of darkness dividing the world. On!y when the eye 
becomes accustomed to the gloom can the outlines of separate trunks 
of the nearest trees be made out, enormous pillars of deeper black- 
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ness. A somber monotone of wind lost in the leaves moans in the 
air. Yet this sound serves but to intensify the impression of the 
forest's relentless immobility, to form a background throwing into 
relief, its brooding, implacable silence. 

[Jones enters from the left, walking rapidly. He stops as 
he nears the edge of the forest, looks around him qui:5ly, 
peering into the dark as if searching for some familiar 
landmark. Then, apparently satisfied that he is where 
he ought to be, he throws himself on the ground, dog- 
tired. | 

Well, heah I is. In de nick o’ time, too! Little mo’ an’ it’d be 
blacker’n de ace of spades heahabouts. [He pulls a bandana hand- 
kerchief from his hip pocket and mops off his perspiring face.| So’! 
Gimme air! I’se tuckered out sho’ ’nuff. Dat soft Emperor job 
ain’t no trainin’ fo’ a long hike ovah dat plain in de brilin’ sun. 
[Then with a chuckle.] Cheah up, nigger, de worst is yet to come. 
[He lifts his head and stares at the forest. His chuckle peters out 
abruptly. In a tone of awe.| My goodness, look at dem woods, 
will you? Dat no-count Smithers said dey’d be black an’ he sho’ 
called de turn. [Turning away from them quickly and looking down 
at his feet, he snatches at a chance to change the subject—solicitous- 
ly.] Feet, yo’ is holdin’ up yo’ end fine an’ I sutinly hopes you ain’t 
blisterin’ none. It’s time you git a rest. [He takes off his shoes, 
his eyes studiously avoiding the forest. He feels of the soles of his 
feet gingerly.]| You is still in de pink—only a little mite feverish. 
Cool you’selfs. Remember yo’ done got a long journey yit befo’ yo’. 
[He sits in a weary attitude, listening to the rhythmic beating of 
the tom-tom. He grumbles in a loud tone to cover up a growing 
uneasiness.| Bush niggers! Wonder dey wouldn’t git sick o’ beatin’ 
dat drum. Sound louder, seem like. I wonder if dey’s startin’ after 
me? [He scrambles to his feet, looking back across the plain.] 
Couldn’t see dem now, nohow, if dey was hundred feet away. [Then 
shaking himself like a wet dog to get rid of these depressing 
thoughts.| Sho’, dey’s miles an’ miles behind. What yo’ gittin’ 
fidgetty about? [But he sits down and begins to lace up his shoes in 
great haste, all the time muttering reassuringly.] You know what? 
Yo’ belly is empty, dat’s what’s de matter wid you. Come time to 
eat! Wid nothin’ but wind on yo’ stumach, o’ course yo’ feels jug- 
gedy. Well, we eats right heah an’ now soon’s I gits dese pesky 
shoes laced up. [He finishes lacing up his shoes.] Dere! Now le’s 
see! [Gets on his hands and knees and searches the ground around 
him with his eyes.] White stone, white stone, where is yo’? [He 
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sees the first white stone and crawls to it—with satisfaction.] Heah 
yo’ is! I knowed dis was de right place. Box of grub, come to me. 
{He turns over the stone and feels in under #t—in a tone of dismay.] 
Ain’t heah! Gorry, is I in de right place or isn’t I? Dere’s ’nother 
stone. Guess dat’s it. [He scrambles to the next stone and turns it 
over.] Ain’t heah, neither! Grub, whar is yo’? Ain’t heah. Gorry, 
has I got to go hungry into dem woods—all de night? [While he 
is talking he scrambles from one stone to another, turning them over 
in frantic haste. Finally he jumps to his feet excitedly.] Is I lost 
de place? Must have! But how dat happen when I was followin’ 
de trail across de plain in broad daylight? [Almost plaintively.] 
I’se hungry, I is! I gotta git my food. Whar’s my strength gonna 
come from if I doesn’t? Gorry, I gotta find dat grub high an’ low 
somehow! Why it come dark so quick like dat? Can’t see nothin’. 
[He scratches a match on his trousers and peers about him. The 
rate of the beat of the far-off tom-tom increases perceptibly as he does 
so. He mutters in a bewildered voice.| How come all dese white 
stones come heah when I only remembers one? [Suddenly, with a 
frightened gasp, he flings the match on the ground and stamps on it. | 
Nigger, is yo’ gone crazy mad? Is you lightin’ matches to show dem 
whar you is? Fo’ Lawd’s sake, use yo’ haid. Gorry, I’se got to be 
careful! [He stares at the plain behind him apprehensively, his hand 
on Itis revolver.| But how come all dese white stones? And whar’s 
dat tin box o’ grub I hid all wrapped up in oil cloth? 

[While his back is turned, the Little Formless Fears creep 
out from the deeper blackness of the forest. They are 
black, shapeless, only their glittering little eyes can be 
seen. If they have any describable form at all it is that 
of a grubworm about the size of a creeping child. They 
move noiselessly, but with deliberate, painful effort, striv- 
ing to raise themselves on end, failing and sinking prone 
again. Jones turns about to face the forest. He stares 
up at the tops of the trees, seeking vainly to discover his 
whereabouts by their conformation. | 

Can’t tell nothin’ from dem trees! Gorry, nothin’ ’round heah 
look like I evah seed it befo’. I’se done lost de place sho’ ’nuff! 
[With mournful foreboding.| It’s mighty queer! It’s mighty 
queer! [With sudden forced defiance—in an angry tone.] Woods, 
is yo’ tryin’ to put somethin’ ovah on-me? 

[From the formless creatures on the ground in front of 
him comes a tiny gale of low mocking laughter like a 
rustling of leaves. They squirm upward toward him in 
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twisted attitudes. Jones looks down, leaps backward 

with a yell of terror, yanking out his revolver as he does 
so—in a quavering voice. | 

What’s dat? Who’s dar? What ’s you? Git away from me 
befo’ I shoots yo’ up! Yo’ don’t?— 

[He fires. There is a flash, a loud report, then silence 
broken only by the far-off, quickened throb of the tom- 
tom. The formless creatures have scurried back into the 
forest. Jones remains fixed in his position, listening in- 
tently. The sound of the shot, the reassuring feel of the 
revolver in his hand have somewhat restored his shaken 
nerve. He addresses himself with renewed confidence. | 

Dey’re gone. Dat shot fix ’em. Dey was only little animals— 
little wild pigs, I reckon. Dey’ve maybe rooted out yo’ grub an’ eat 
it. Sho’, yo’ fool nigger, what yo’ think dey is—ha’nts? [Excitedly.] 
Gorry, you give de game away when yo’ fire dat shot. Dem niggers 
heah dat fo’ su’tin! Time yo’ beat it in de woods widout no long 
waits. [He starts for the forest—hesitates before the plunge—then 
urging himself in with manful resolution.] Git in, nigger! What 
yo’ skeered at? Ain’t nothin’ dere but de trees! Git in! [He 
plunges boldly into the forest.] 


ScENE THREE. 

[Nine o'clock. In the forest. The moon has just risen. 
Its beams drifting through the canopy of leaves, make a 
barely perceptible, suffused eerie glow. A dense low wall 
of underbrush and creepers is in the nearer foreground 
forming in a small triangular clearing. Beyond this is 
the massed blackness of the forest like an encompassing 
barrier. A path is dimly discerned leading down to the 
clearing from left, rear, and winding away from it again 
toward the right. As the scene opens nothing can be 
distinctly made out. Except for the beating of the tom- 
tom, which is a trifle louder and quicker than in the pre- 
vious scene, there is silence broken every few seconds by 
a queer, clicking sound. Then gradually the figure of 
the negro, Jeff, can be discerned crouching on his 
haunches at the rear of the triangle. He is middle-aged, 
thin, brown in color, is dressed in a Pullman porter’s 
uniform, cap, etc. He is throwing a pair of dice on the 
ground before him, picking them up, shaking them, cast- 
ing them out with the regular, rigid, mechanical move- 
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ments of an automaton. The heavy, plodding footsteps 
of someone approaching along the trail from the left are 
heard and Jones’ voice, pitched in a slightly higher key 
and strained in a cheering effort to overcome its own 
tremors. } 

De moon’s rizen. Does yo’ heah dat, nigger? Yo’ gits more light 
from dis out. No mo’ buttin’ yo’ fool head agin’ de trunks an’ 
scratchin’ de hide off yo’ legs in de bushes. Now yo’ sees whar yo’se 
gwine. So cheer up! From now on yo’ has a snap. [He steps just 
to the rear of the triangular cleaning and mops off his face on his 
sleeve. He has lost his Panama hat. His face is scratched, his bril- 
liant uniform shows several large rents.]| What time’s it gittin’ to 
be, I wonder? I dassent light no match to find out. Phoo’. It’s 
wa’m an’ dat’s a fac’! [Wearily.] How long I been makin’ tracks 
in dese woods? Must be hours an’ hours. Seems like fo’evah! Yit 
can’t be, when de moon’s jes’ riz. Dis am a long night fo’ yo’, yo’ 
Majesty! [With a mournful chuckle.] Majesty! Der ain’t much 
majesty "bout dis baby now. [With attempted cheerfulness.| Never 
min’. It’s all part o’ de game. Dis night come to an end like every- 
thin’ else. An’ when yo’ gits dar safe an’ has dat bankroll in yo’ 
hands, yo’ laughs at all dis. [He starts to whistle but checks himself 
abruptly.| What you’ whistlin’ for, yo’ po’ dope! Want all de worl’ 
to heah yo’? [He stops talking to listen.] Heah dat ole drum! 
Sho’ gits nearer from de sound. Dey’re packin’ it along wid ’em. 
Time fo’ me to move. [He takes a step forward, then stops—wor- 
riedly.| What's dat odder queer clicketty sound I heah? Der it is! 
Sound close! Sound like—fo’ God sake, sound like some nigger was 
shakin’ crap! [Frightenedly.] I better beat it quick when I gits 
dem notions. [He walks quickly into the clear space—then stands 
transfixed as he sees Jeff—in a terrified gasp.| Who dar? Who 
dat? Is dat yo’, Jeff? [Starting toward the other, forgetful for a 
moment of his surroundings and really believing it is a living man 
that he sees—in a tone of happy relief.| Jeff! I’se sho’ mighty glad 
to see yo’! Dey tol’ me yo’ done died from dat razor cut I gives you. 
[Stopping suddenly, bewilderedly.] But how you come to be heah, 
nigger? [He stares fascinatedly at the other who continues his 
mechanical play with the dice. Jones’ eyes begin to roll wildly. He 
stutters.] Ain’t you gwine—look up—can’t you speak to me? Is 
you—is you—a ha’nt? [He jerks out his revolver in a frenzy of 
terrified rage.| Nigger, I kills yo’ dead once. Has I got to kill yo’ 
agin? You take it den. [He fires. When the smoke clears away 
Jeff has disappeared. Jones stands trembling—then with a certain 
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reassurance.| He’s gone, anyway. Ha’nt or no ha’nt, dat shot fix 
him. [The beat of the far-off tom-tom is perceptibly louder and 
more rapid. Jones becomes conscious of it—with a start, looking back 
over his shoulder.| Dey’s gittin’ near! Dey’se comin’ fast! An’ 
heah I is shootin’ shots to let ’em know jes’ whar I is. Oh, Gorry, 
I’se got to run. [Forgetting the path he plunges wildly into the un- 
derbrush in the rear and disappears in the shadow.] 


SceNE Four: 

[Eleven o'clock. In the forest. A wide dirt road runs 
diagonally from right, front, to left, rear. Rising sheer 
on both sides the forest walls it in. The moon is now up. 
Under its light the road glimmers ghastly and unreal. 
It is as if the forest had stood aside momentarily to let 
the road pass through and accomplish its veiled purpose. 
This done, the forest will fold in upon jitself again and 
the road will be no more. Jones stumbles in from the 
forest on the right. His uniform is ragged and torn. 
He looks about him with numbed surprise when he sees 
the road, his eyes blinking in the bright moonlight. He 
flops down exhaustedly and pants heavily for a while. 
Then with sudden anger.) 

I’m meltin’ wid heat! Runnin’ an’ runnin’ an’ runnin’! Damn 
dis heah coat! Like a strait jacket! [He tears off his coat and flings 
it away from him, revealing himself stripped to the waist.| Dere! 
Dat’s better! Now I kin breathe! [Looking down at his feet, the 
spurs catch his eye.|_ An’ to hell wid dese high-fangled spurs. Dey’re 
what’s been a-trippin’ me up an’ breakin’ my neck. [He unstraps 
and flings them away disgustedly.| Dere! I gits rid o’ dem frip- 
pety Emperor trappin’s an’ I travels lighter. Lawd! I’se tired! 
[After a pause, listening to the insistent beat of the tom-tom in the 
distance.| I must ’a put some distance between myself an’ dem— 
runnin’ like dat—an’ yet—dat damn drum sound jes’ de same— 
nearer, even. Well, I guess I a’most holds my lead anyhow. Dey 
won't never cotch up. [Wéith a sigh.] If on’y my fool legs stands 
up. Oh, I’se sorry I evah went in for dis. Dat Emperor job is sho’ 
hard to shake. [He looks around him suspiciously.] How'd dis road 
evah git heah? Good level road, too. I never remembers seein’ it 
befo’. [Shaking his head apprehensively.| Dese woods is sho’ full 
o’ de queerest things at night. [Wéith sudden terror.] Lawd God, 
don’t let me see no more o’ dem ha’nts! Dey gits my goat! [Then 
trying to talk himself into confidence.| Ha'nts! Yo’ fool nigger, 
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dey ain’t no such things! Don’t de Baptist parson tell you dat many 
time? Is yo’ civilized, or is yo’ like dese ign’rent black nigger’s heah? 
Sho’! Dat was all in yo’ own head. Wasn’t nothin’ there! Wasn’t 
no Jeff! Know what? Yo’ jus’ get seein’ dem thing ’cause yo’ belly’s 
empty an’ you's sick wid hunger inside. Hunger ’fects yo’ head an’ 
yo’ eyes. Any fool know dat. [Then pleading fervently.] But Bless 
God I don’t come across no more o’ dem, whatever dey is! [Then 
cautiously.| Rest! Don’t talk! Rest! You needs it. Den yo’ gits 
on yo’ way again. [Looking at the moon.] Night’s half gone a’ 
most. Yo’ hits de coast in de mawning! Den you’se all safe. 

[From the right forward a small gang of negroes enter. 
They are dressed in striped convicts’ suits, their heads are 
shaven, one leg drags limpingly, shackled to a heavy ball 
and chain. Some carry picks, the others shovels. They 
are followed by a white man dressed in the uniform of 
a prison guard. A Winchester rifle is slung across his 
shoulders and he carries a heavy whip. Ata signal from 
the guard they stop on the road opposite where Jones is 
sitting. Jones, who has been staring up at the sky, un- 
mindful of their noiseless approach, suddenly looks down 
and sees them. His eyes pop out, he tries to get to his 
feet and fly, but sinks back, too numbed by fright to 
move. His voice catches in a choking prayer.] 

Lawd Jesus! 

[The prison guard cracks his whip—noiselessly—and at 
that signal all the convicts start to work on the road. 
They swing their picks, they shovel, but not a sound 
comes from their labor. Their movements, like those 
of Jeff in the preceeding scene, are those of automatons,— 
rigid, slow and mechanical. The prison guard points 
sternly at Jones with his whip, motions him to take his 
place among the other shovellers. Jones gets to his feet 
in a hypnotized stupor. He mumbles subserviently. | 

Yes, suh! Yes, suh! I’se comin’! 

[As he shuffles, dragging one foot, over to his place, he 

curses under his breath with rage and hatred. | 
God damn yo’ soul, I gits even wid yo’ yit, sometime. 

[As if there was a shovel in his hands he goes through 
weary, mechanical gestures of digging up dirt, and 
throwing it to the roadside. Suddenly the guard ap- 
proaches him angrily, threateningly. He raises his whip 
and lashes Jones viciously across the shoulders with it. 
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Jones winces with pain and cowers abjectly. The guard 
turns his back on him and walks away contemptuously. 
Instantly Jones straightens up. With arms upraised as if 
his shovel were a club in his hands he springs murder- 
ously at the unsuspecting guard. In the act of crashing 
down his shovel on the white man’s skull, Jones suddenly 
becomes aware that his hands are empty. He cries des- 
pairingly.} 

Whar’s my shovel? Gimme my shovel ’till I splits his damn head! 
[Appealing to his fellow convicts.] Gimme a shovel, one 0’ yo’ fo’ 
God’s sake! 

[They stand fixed in motionless attitudes, their eyes on the 
ground. The guard seems to wait expectantly, his back 
turned to the attacker. Jones bellows with baffled, ter- 
rified rage, tugging frantically at his revolver.] 

I kills you, you white debil, if it’s de last thing I evah does! Ghost 
or debil, I kill you agin! 

[He frees the revolver and fires point blank at the guard’s 
back. Instantly the walls of the forest close in from both 
sides, the road and the figures of the convict gang are 
blotted out in an enshrouding darkness. The only sounds 
are a crashing in the underbrush as Jones leaps away in 
mad flight and the throbbing boom of the tom-tom, still 
far distant, but increased in volume of sound and rapidity 


of beat.) 








ScENE Five: 

[One o'clock. A large circular clearing, enclosed by the 
serried ranks of lofty, gigantic trunks of tall trees whose 
tops are lost to view. In the center is a big dead stump 
worn by time into a curious resemblance to an auction 
block. The moon floods the clearing with a clear light. 
Jones forces his way in through the forest on the left. 
He looks wildly about the clearing with hunted, fearful 
glances. His pants are in tatters, his shogs cut and mis- 
shapen, flapping about his feet. He slinks cautiously to 
the stump in the center and sits down in a tense position, 
ready for instant flight. Then he holds his head in his 
hands and rocks back and forth moaning to himself 
miserably. | 

Oh Lawd, Lawd! Oh Lawd, Lawd! [Suddenly he throws him- 


self on his knees and raises his clasped hands to the sky—in a voice of 
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agonized pleading.| Lawd, Jesus, heah my prayer! I’se a poor 
sinner, a poor sinner! I knows I done wrong, I knows it! When I 
cotches Jeff cheatin’ wid loaded dice my anger overcomes me an’ I 
kills him dead! Lawd, I done wrong! When dat guard hits me 
wid de whip, my anger overcomes me, and I kills him dead. Lawd, 
I done wrong! An’ down heah whar dese fool bush niggers raises 
me up to the seat o’ de mighty, I steals all I could grab. Lawd, I 
done wrong! I knows it! I’se sorry! Forgive me, Lawd! Forgive 
dis po’ sinner! [Then beseeching terrifiedly.| An’ keep dem away, 
Lawd! Keep dem away from me! An’ stop dat drum soundin’ in 
my ears! Dat begin to sound ha'nted, too. [He gets to his feet, 
evidently slightly reassured by his prayer—with attempted confi- 
dence.| De Lawd’ll preserve me from dem ha’nts after dis. [Sits 
down on the stump again.] I ain’t skeered o’ real men. Let dem 
come. But dem odders— [He shudders—then looks down at his 
feet, working his toes inside the shoes—with a groan.| Oh, my po’ 
feet! Dem shoes ain’t no use no more ’ceptin’ to hurt. I’se better 
off widout dem. [He unlaces them and pulls them off—holds the 
wrecks of the shoes in his hand and regards them mournfully.| You 
was real, A-one patin’ leather, too. Look at yo’ now. Emperor, 
you’se gittin’ mighty low! 

[He sighs dejectedly and remains with bowed shoulders 
staring down at the shoes in his hands as if reluctant to 
throw them away. While his attention is thus occupied, 
a crowd of figures silently enter the clearing from all 
sides. All are dressed in Southern costumes of the period 
of the fifties of the last century. There are middle-aged 
men who are evidently well-to-do planters. There is one 
spruce, authoritative individual—the auctioneer. There 
are a crowd of curious spectators, chiefly young belles 
and dandies who have come to the slave-market for diver- 
sion. All exchange courtly greetings in dumb show and 
chat silently together. There is something stiff, rigid, 
unreal, _marionettish about their movements. They 
group themselves about the stump. Finally a batch of 
slaves are led in from the left by an attendant—threr 
men of different ages, two women, one with a baby in 
her arms, nursing. They are placed to the left of the 
stump, besides Jones. 

The white planters look them over appraisingly as if 
they were cattle, and exchange judgments on each. The 
dandies point with their fingers and make witty remarks. 
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The belles titter bewitchingly. All this in silence save 
for the ominous throb of the tom-tom. The auctioneer 
holds up his hand, taking his place at the stump. The 
groups strain forward attentively. He touches Jones on 
the shoulder peremptorily, motioning for him to stand 
on the stump—the auction block. 
Jones looks up, sees the figures on all sides, looks wildly 
for some opening to escape, sees none, screams and leaps 
madly to the top of the stump to get as far away from 
them as possible. He stands there, cowering, paralyzed 
with horror. The Auctioneer begins his silent spiel. 
He points to Jones, appeals to the planters to see for 
themselves. Here is a good field hand, sound in wind 
and limb as they can see. Very strong still in spite of 
his being middle-aged. Look at that back. Look at 
those shoulders. Look at the muscles in his arms and his 
sturdy legs. Capable of any amount of hard labor. 
Moreover, of a good disposition, intelligent and tractable. 
Will any gentleman start the bidding? The planters 
_ raise their fingers, make their bids. They are apparent- 
ly all eager to possess Jones. The bidding is lively, the 
crowd interested. While this has been going on, Jones 
has been seized by the courage of desperation. He dares 
to look down and around him. Over his face abject 
terror gives way to mystification, to gradual realization— 
stutteringly. | 
What yo’ all doin’, white folks? What’s all dis? What yo’ all 
lookin’ at me fo’? What yo’ doin’ wid me, anyhow? [Suddenly 
convulsed with raging hatred and fear]. Is dis a auction? Is yo’ 
sellin’ me like dey uster befo’ de war? [Jerking out his revolver 
just as the auctioneer knocks him down to one of the planters—glar- 
ing from him to the purchaser]. An’ you sells me? An’ you buys 
me? I shows you I’se a free nigger, damn yo’ souls! [He fires at 
the auctioneer and at the planter with such rapidity that the two 
shots are almost simultaneous. As if this were a signal the walls 
of the forest fold in—Only blackness remains and silence broken 
by Jones as he rushes off crying with fear—and by the quickened, 
ever louder beat of the tom-tom.] 


ScENE Six: 
[Three o'clock. A cleared space in the forest. The limbs 
of the trees meet over it forming a low ceiling about five 
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feet from the ground. The interlocked ropes of creepers 
reaching upward to entwine the tree trunks give an 
arched appearance to the sides. The space this encloses 
is like the dark, noisome hold of some ancient vessel. 
The moonlight is almost completely shut out and only 
a vague, wan light filters through. The scene is in com- 
plete darkness at first. There is the noise of someone 
approaching from the left, stumbling and crawling 
through the undergrowth. Jones’ voice is heard, be- 
tween chattering moans. | 
Oh Lawd, what I gwine do now? Ain’t got no bullet left on’y 
de silver one. If mo’ o’ dem ha’nts come after me, how I gwine 
skeer dem away? Oh Lawd, on’y de silver one left—an’ I gotta 
save dat fo’ luck. If I shoots dat one I’m a goner sho’! Lawd, it’s 
black heah! Whar’s de moon? Oh, Lawd, don’t dis night evah 
come to an end? [By the sounds, he is feeling his way cautiously 
forward]. Dere! Dis feels like a clear space. I gotta lie down an’ 
rest. I don’t care if dem niggers does catch me. I gotta rest. 

[He is well forward now where his figure can be dimly 
made out. His pants have been so torn away that what 
is left of them is no better than a breech cloth. He 
flings himself full length, face downward on the ground, 
panting with exhaustion. Gradually it seems to grow 
lighter in the enclosed space and two rows of seated fig- 
ures can be seen behind Jones. They are sitting in crum- 
pled, despairing attitudes, hunched facing one another 
with their backs touching the forest walls as if they 
were shackled to them. All are negroes, naked save for 
loin cloths. At first they are silent and motionless. 
Then they begin to sway slowly forward towatd each 
other and back again in unison, as if they were laxly 
letting themselves follow the long roll of a ship at sea. 
At the same time, a low, melancholy murmur rises among 
them, increasing gradually by rhythmic degrees which 
seem to be directed and controlled by the throb of the 
tom-tom in the distance, to a long, tremendous wail of 
despair that reaches a certain pitch, unbearably acute, 
then falls by slow gradations of tone into silence and is 
taken up again. Jones starts, looks up, sees the figures, 
and throws himself down again to shut off the sight. A 
shudder of terror shakes his whole body as the wail rises 
up about him again. But the next time, his voice, as if 
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under some uncanny compulsion, starts with the others. 
As their chorus lifts he rises to a sitting posture similar 
to the others, swaying back and forth. His voice reaches 
the highest pitch of sorrow, of desolation. The light 
fades out, the other voices cease, and only darkness is 
left. Jones can be heard scrambling to his feet and 
running off, his voice sinking down the scale and reced- 
ing as he moves farther and farther away in the forest. 
The tom-tom beats louder, quicker, with a more insistent, 
triumphant pulsation. } 


ScENE SEVEN: 
[Five o'clock. The foot of a gigantic tree by the edge of 


a great river. A rough structure of boulders, like an 


: altar, is by the tree. The raised river bank is in the 


nearer background. Beyond this the surface of the river 
spreads out, brilliant and unruffled in the moonlight, is 
blotted out and merged with a veil to bluish mist in the 
distance. Jones’ voice is heard from the left rising and 
falling in the long, despairing wail of the chained slaves, 
to the rhythmic beat of the tom-tom.—As his voice sinks 
into silence, he enters the open space.—The expression of 
his face is fixed and stony, his eyes have an obsessed glare, 
he moves with a strange deliberation like a sleep-walker 
or one in a trance. He looks around at the tree, the 
rough stone altar, the moonlit surface of the river beyond 
and passes his hand over his head with a vague gesture 
of puzzled bewilderment. Then, as if in obedience to 
some obscure impulse, he goes into a kneeling, devotional 
posture before the altar. Then he seems to come to 
himself partly, to have an uncertain realization of what 
he is doing, for he straightens up and stares about him 
horrifiedly—in an incoherent mumble. | 


What—what is I doin’? What is—dis place? Seems like— 
seems like I know dat tree—an’ dem stones—an’ de river. I remem- 
ber—seems like I been heah befo’. [Tremblingly]. Oh, Gorry, I’se 
skeered in dis place! I’se skeered! Oh, Lawd, pertect dis sinner! 

[Crawling away from the altar, he cowers close to the 


ground, his face hidden, his shoulders heaving with sobs 
of hysterical fright. From behind the trunk of the tree, 
as if he had sprung out of it, the figure of the Congo 
witchdoctor appears. He is wizened and old, naked ex- 
cept for the fur of some small animal tied about his 
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waist, its bushy tail hanging down in front like a High- 
lander’s. His body is stained all over a bright red. 
Antelope horns are on each side of his head, branching 
upward. In one hand he carries a bone rattle, in the 
other a charm stick with a bunch of white cockatoo 
feathers tied to the end. A great number of glass beads 
and bone ornaments are about his neck, ears, wrists, and 
ankles. He struts noiselessly with a queer prancing step 
to a position in the clear ground between Jones and the 
altar. Then with a preliminary, summoning stamp of 
his foot on the earth, he begins to dance and to chant. 
As if in response to his summons the beating of the tom- 
tom grows to a fierce, exultant boom whose throbs seem 
to fill the air with vibrating rhythm. Jones looks up, 
starts to spring to his feet, reaches a half-kneeling, half 
squatting position and remains rigidly fixed there, para- 
lyzed with awed fascination by this new apparition. The 
witch-doctor sways, stamping with his foot, his bone 
rattle clicking the time. His voice rises and falls in a 
weird, monotonous croon, without articulate word divi- 
sion. Gradually his dance becomes clearly one of a nar- 
rative in pantomime, his croon is an incantation, a charm 
to allay the fierceness of some implacable deity demanding 
sacrifice. He flees, he is pursued by devils, he hides, he 
flees again. Ever wilder and wilder becomes his flight, 
nearer and nearer draws the pursuing evil, more and 
more the spirit of terror gains possession of him. His 
croon, rising to intensity, is punctuated by shrill cries. 
Jones has become completely hypnotized. His voice joins 
in the incantation, in the cries, he beats time with his 
hands and sways his body to and fro from the waist. The 
whole spirit and meaning of the dance has entered into 
him, has become his spirit. Finally the theme of the pan- 
tomime halts, on a howl of despair, and is taken up again 
in a note of savage hope. There is a salvation. The 
forces of evil demand sacrifice. They must be appeased. 
The Witch-Doctor points with his wand to the sacred 
tree, the river beyond, to the altar, and finally to Jones 
with a ferocious command. Jones seems to sense the 
meaning of this. It is he who must offer himself for 
sacrifice. He beats his forehead abjectly to the ground, 
moaning hysterically. | 
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Mercy, Oh Lawd! Mercy! Mercy on dis po’ sinner! 

[The Witch-doctor springs to the river bank. He 
stretches out his arms and calls to some God within its 
depths. Then he starts backward slowly, his arms re- 
maining out. A huge head of crocodile appears over the 
bank and its eyes, glittering greenly, fasten upon Jones. 
He stares into them fascinatedly. The witch-doctor 
prances up to him, touches him with his wand, motions 
with hideous command toward the waiting monster. 
Jones squirms on his belly nearer and nearer, moaning 
continually. | 

Mercy, Lawd! Mercy! 

[The crocodile heaves more of his enormous hulk onto the 
land. Jones squirms toward him. The witch-doctor’s 
voice shrills out in furious exultation, the tom-tom beats 
madly. Jones cries out in fierce, exhausted spasms of 
anguished pleading.| 

Lawd, save me! Lawd Jesus, heah my prayer! 

[ Immediately, in answer to his prayer, comes the thought 
of the one bullet left him. He snatches at his hip, 
shouting defiantly.] 

De silver bullet! Yo’ don’t git me yit! 

[He fires at the green eyes in front of him. The head of 
the crocodile sinks back behind the river bank, the 
witch-doctor springs behind the sacred tree and dis- 
appears. Jones lies with his face to the ground, his 
arms outstretched, whimpering with fear as the throb 
of the tom-tom fills the silence about him with a somber 
pulsation, a baffled but revengeful power.]| 


Scene EIcut: 

[Dawn. Same as scene two, the dividing line of forest 
and plain. The nearest tree trunks are dimly revealed 
but the forest behind them is still a mass of glooming 
shadow. The tom-tom seems on the very spot, so loud 
and continuously vibrating are its beats. Lem enters 
from the left, followed by a small squad of his soldiers, 
and by the Cockney trader, Smithers. Lem is a heavy- 
set, ape-faced old savage of the extreme African type, 
dressed only in a loin cloth. A revolver and cartridge 
belt are about his waist. His soldiers are in different 
degrees of rag-concealed nakedness. All wear broad 
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palm leaf hats. Each ong carries a rifle. Smithers is 
the same as in Scene One. One of the soldiers, evident- 
ly a tracker, is peering about keenly on the ground. He 
grunts and points to the spot where Jones entered the 
forest. Lem and Smithers come to look.] 

SmiTHERS [after a glance, turns away in disgust]. That’s where 
’e went in right enough. Much good it'll do yer. ’E’s miles orf 
by this an’ safe to the Coast, damn ’is ‘ide! I tole yer yer’d lose 
‘im, didn’t 1?—wastin’ the ’ole bloomin’ night beatin’ yer bloody 
drum and castin’ yer silly spells! Gawd blimey, wot a pack! 

Lem [gutterally]. Wecotch him. You see. [He makes a mo- 
tion to his soldiers, who squat down on their haunches in a semi- 
circle. ] 

SMITHERS [exasperatedly]. Well, ain’t yer goin’ in an’ ‘unt ’im 
in the woods? What the ’ell’s the good of waitin’? 

Lem [imperturbably—squatting down himself.] We cotch him. 

SMITHERS [turning away from him contemptuously|. Aw! 
Garn! ’E’s a better man than the lot o’ you put together. I ’ates 
the sight o’ ’im but I'll say that for ’im. 

[A sound of snapping twigs comes from the forest. The 
soldiers jump to their feet, cocking their rifles alertly. 
Lem remains sitting with an imperturbable expression, 
but listening intently. The sound from the woods is re- 
peated. Lem makes a quick signal with his hand. His 
followers creep quickly but noiselessly into the forest, 
scattering so that each enters at a different spot. | 

SMITHERS [in the silence that follows—in a contemptuous 
whisper|. You ain’t thinkin’ that would be ’im, I ’ope? 

Lem [calmly]. We cotch him. 

SMITHERS. Blarsted fat ’eads! [Then after a second’s thought 
—wonderingly|. Still an’ all, it might happen. If ’e lost ’is bloody 
way in these stinkin’ woods ’e’d likely turn in a circle without ’is 
knowin’ it. They all does. 

Lem [peremptorily]. Ssshh! 

[The report of several rifles sound from the forest, fol- 
lowed a second later by savage, exultant yells. The 
beating of the tom-tom abruptly ceases. Lem looks up 
at the white man with a grin of satisfaction. ] 

We cotch him. Him dead. 

SMITHERS [with a snarl]. "Ow d’yer know it’s ’im an’ ’ow d’yer 
know ’e’s dead? 

Lem. My men’s dey got ’um silver bullets. Dey kill him shore. 
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SmITHERS [astonished]. They got silver bullets? 

Lem. Lead bullet no kill him. He got um strong charm. I 
took um money, make um silver bullet, make um strong charm, too. 

SmiTHERS [light breaking upon him]. So that’s wot you was 
up to all night, wot? You was scared to put after ‘im till you'd 
moulded silver bullets, eh? 

Lem [simply stating a fact]. Yes. Him got strong charm. 
Lead no good. 

Smitraers [slapping his thigh and guffawing]. Haw-haw! If 
yer don’t beat al ’ell! [Then recovering himself—scornfully]. I'll 
bet you it ain’t ’im they shot at all, yer bleedin’ looney! 

Lem [calmly]. Dey come bring him now. 

[The soldiers come out of the forest, carrying Jones’ limp 
body. There is a little reddish-purple hole under his 
left breast. He is dead. They carry him to Lem, who 
examines his body with great satisfaction. Smithers 
leans over his shoulder—in a tone of frightened awe]. 

Well, they did for yer right enough, Jonsey, me lad! Dead as a 
‘erring! [Mockingly]. Where's yer ’igh an’ mighty airs now, yer 
bloomin’ Majesty? [Then with a grin]. Silver bullets! Gawd 
blimey, but yer died in the ’eight o’ style, any’ow! 

[Lem makes a motion to the soldiers to carry the body out 
left. Smithers speaks to him sneeringly.] 

SmiTHERS. And I s’pose you think it’s yer bleedin’ charms and 
yer silly beatin’ the drum that made ’im run in a circle when ’e’d 
lost ‘imself, don’t yer? [But Lem makes no reply, does not seem to 
hear the question, walks out left after his men. Smithers looks after 
him with contemptuous scorn]. Stupid. as ’ogs, the lot of ‘em! 
Blarsted niggers! 

CURTAIN FALLS 


First performed by the Provincetown Players, November 1920. 
All rights reserved. 
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THE UNITY OF PRODUCTION 


BY CLOYD HEAD AND MARY GAVIN 


HE search of the theatre is toward unity of pro- 

duction—toward an organic fusion of movement, 

light, sound and stage decoration. These four fac- 

tors, which together make up the theatre, are ex- 
ternally so unlike in expression that synthesis into a pure 
art-form presents difficulties which neither the old technique 
nor the new has thus far been able to surmount. 

In the traditional method of producing serious drama we 
shall find that the production is the resultant of two forces 
—the creative impulse, concentrated chiefly in the dramatist, 
and the interpretive impulse, concentrated in the producer 
and his assistants. While practically there is room for 
creative interpretation within the limits of any play, how- 
ever closely woven, yet the play itself, relatively speaking, 
is complete before it reaches any of those who are to give 
it life in the theatre. Interpretation inasmuch as by its 
nature it can merely approximate, must fall short of the 
author’s design. It would seem therefore that unity be- 
tween the written play and the interpretive production can- 
not ever be fully accomplished. 

If we examine further into the method of the interpretive 
theatre, we shall find another difficulty no less important 
to our purpose than this discrepancy between the written 
play and the production, and the tendency which reflex inter- 
pretation—of life via the written play—has to inhibit the 
creative impulse of the artists in the theatre: the production 
employs a method structurally inorganic, based upon the 
addition of one art-form to another. These art-forms have 
become in expression antagonistic: acting, for example, is 
almost invariably realism; stage decoration is conventional- 
ized. Jointure, often primitive and accidental, sometimes 
subtle and well-nigh convincing, takes the place of what we 
have called organic fusion. 
[60] 
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These antagonisms are fully recognized by the theorists 
of the theatre; and it is proof at least of the difficulty of 
reconciling them that the greatest of the theorists are com- 
pelled to seek unity through elimination. Jacques Copeau— 
who understands better than almost anyone else the realistic 
tradition—finds it essential to eliminate every medium ex- 
cept the actor and a permanent background. On the other 
hand the theorists of the new movement, preoccupied with 
the development of light and of stage decoration, find them- 
selves in conflict with the actor. Gordon Craig looks to the 
iiber-marionette (the highest conventionalization of the 
actor) for a solution and, by inference, favors also the 
silent drama. Others would revive masks; still others turn 
toward the conventions of the Orient, toward the Noh and 
the Javanese drarna. 

It is quite true that from any of these various expedients, 
and from others like them—such as the welding by atmos- 
phere of factors still unlike*—beauty may be derived; but 
the one tendency which they share in common is a certain 
evasiveness. A valid art of the theatre is not -possible 
through the elimination or suppression of any resource 
which pertains to the theatre. The theatre, if it is to come 
through at all, must come through as a whole. 

The inferences from this brief—and somewhat cavalier 
—analysis as they concern our problem seem to be: that 
the relationship between the drama and the theatre demands 
at least a partial readjustment; that unity of production 
cannot be obtained by the external addition of one art-form 
to another; and that apparently in any attempt to create 
organic unity the actor becomes the crux of the problem. 

Historically the theatre is both the oldest and the young- 
est of the arts. It had its origin in movement—in movement 
as ritual. It followed the development of ritual, incorporat- 
ing into movement song; from song was born antiphony, 
and out of antiphony came characterization. Thencefor- 
ward drama became ever more and more concrete, ever 


* A phase of the technique of Adolph Appia. 
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more and more dependent rather upon words than upon 
movement. At the last it became essentially an art of repre- 
sentation between actors. So music and the dance and chor- 
al expression, which had been an integral part of the theatre, 
were no longer necessary to it. Instead developed drama. 
No artist can regret this development. It reduced the the- 
atre, however, to a place of representation for the written 
play. 

In the course of time drama, for its representation, re- 
called these various arts. But they returned, not as an 
integral part of the theatre. In their long dissociation they 
had abandoned their theatrical development. They were 
subsidiary arts. ‘Theatrical’ had become a synonym for 
“tawdry,” for the insincere: “drama’’ alone—and apart 
from the theatre—had retained its dignity. 

The Wagnerian music-drama will probably mark the 
turning-point from which a new understanding of the theatre 
began. Wagner saw the necessity of, and to a large degree 
understood, the structural synthesis of art-forms in a free 
association. But, just as without him the new movement 
might have been long retarded, so his work preceded those 
technical resources in equipment by which synthesis in the 
modern theatre can alone be made possible. He inherited 
the realistic technique of stage decoration to which, without 
greatly modifying it, he gave an imaginative significance. 
This in itself forecast a new mise en scene. It becomes 
therefore significant that Adolphe Appia, who first evolved 
and utilized a modern system of lighting, based his experi- 
ments—and his experiments also in decoration—upon the 
Wagnerian music-drama. When it is said that the theatre 
is both the oldest and the youngest of the arts, what one 
implies is this: that at its origin the theatre was a synthesis 
from a central inspiration; but the technical equipment by 
which the modern theatre can hope to express, even after 
it has found, organic unity is scarcely older than a single 
generation. 

There is a thread of continuity between the ritualistic 
theatre and the new movement in the persistence of certain 
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phases of the lyric drama. As long as the drama remains 
lyric—as in the Orient, where lyricism is traditional—the 
break with these origins can fortunately never be quite com- 
plete. These origins, although the theatre cannot turn back, 
nor find any vitality save as a revelation of life now, are 
deeply suggestive. It is true that in our own time we have 
no ritual sufficiently dynamic to compel expression through 
art. But what does exist for us—the very heart of drama 
—is the spiritual content of life, the sources—however they 
may rise into fulfillment—which are the creative motives of 
life always. Presumably these inmost sources are change- 
less; and it is the business of art, unless one is mistaken, 
to create in conformity with them. The nearer the theatre 
approaches this conformity, the more vital it will become. 

So we return with more than a technical reason to the 
most important of our three inferences: that unity cannot 
be derived by the artificial addition of one art-form to 
another. A valid art of the theatre can be sought only 
through an underlying principle which will govern and 
control all factors which contribute to theatrical expression. 
And inasmuch as synthesis has but one purpose, an authentic 
revelation of life, the principle from which organic unity is 
to be derived must be consonant with life-sources. This 
principle, the only source common alike to all art-forms, is 
rhythm. It is the focus where they meet, the source of the 
stream which finds its channel through stage decoration, 
through sound and through movement—as through life 
itself. 

If we admit this fundamental thesis—and insofar as it 
applies to the matter in hand there can be little doubt of 
its truth, it may furnish a working hypothesis from which 
the problem of unity in the theatre can be approached with 
some hope of solution. 

Taking rhythm, then, as the basis of theatrical technique, 
it becomes apparent that some revaluation of drama in its 
relationship to the theatre is essential. Such a revaluation 
is not without precedent. Dramatic technique has always 
been conditioned by the theatre. What distinguishes the 
[63] 
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present from the majority of former revaluations is that 
the new theatre will condition not only external technique 
but substance as well. The inspiration out of which the 
play is born is the fundamental rhythm of the production. 
This inspiration needs, or it does not need, a theatre. If 
it demands a theatre for expression, then it is theatrical; if 
it does not demand a theatre, then—no matter how skill- 
fully it conforms to any other definition whatsoever—it is 
not theatrical and should have no place in a theatrical art 
of which the ideal is unity. 

When it is insisted that a piece to be played in the theatre 
must be in this meaning intrinsically theatrical, the develop- 
ment starts at the exact moment when the inspiration begins 
to seek form, at the moment from which alone unity of pro- 
duction becomes possible. It is a long road from the in- 
ception of the idea to the finished production. Throughout 
this development—expression by the most diverse media— 
there can be no break in the continuity of the rhythm. The 
evolution through the various channels must be creative al- 
ways, each of the media unfolding and expanding the 
rhythm until it is complete and the play exists as a whole 
from which no factor or element can be withdrawn. Then 
only will a play become inextricably interwoven with the 
theatre and the theatre itself become a valid art-form. 

Every man of the theatre would know the practical 
difficulty of such a program, which involves the personal as 
well as the aesthetic equation. Indeed it could scarcely be 
accomplished without a change in the viewpoint of the artist. 
The new movement has thus far been something of a com- 
promise. The more skilled craftsmen are modifying their 
technique rather to conform with new ideas in their own 
crafts than with any new conception of the theatre as a 
whole. They are working to that extent blindly—and they 
must so continue to work until the theatre formulates its 
own individual technique. Then doubtless a new generation 
of artists will arise, trained to a broader understanding. 
Such a training will not be exclusively in their own work, 
but will in many respects be alike for all of them—a training 
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in the method of perception as well as in the execution of 
what they perceive. 

The resources of the modern theatre, which, though in- 
finitively more complex, are at the present time no less 
definite than the resources of any other art-form whatso- 
ever, can be utilized only by artists working in group 
organization. The relationship between the four major 
factors—stage decoration, light, sound and movement—is 
so sensitive, the adjustment between them so delicate, that 
independent effort (independence of work, not of thought) 
becomes almost impossible. The play must grow in the 
theatre itself—and the basis of a theatre group is in this 
matter of training chiefly. In Europe one finds that the 
great theatres demand ‘a formal apprenticeship—not in the 
art as an art only but in the method of the particular 
organization of which later the artists are to become a part. 
This apprenticeship, however, unless one is mistaken, con- 
fines itself solely to the actors. In the older technique this 
doubtless is sufficient; but in the theatre where unity of the 
entire production is the technical desideratum, this appren- 
ticeship should be shared by all artists of the organization. 

Theoretically, conceiving the production as a central 
rhythm flowing into expression through these various chan- 
nels, the basis of ensemble production is the clearing of these 
channels and the resultant inter-relation between them into 
group feeling. This cannot adversely effect the individuality 
of the artist; for the more clearly he makes himself a 
channel the more nearly unhindered will be the expression 
of his individuality. On the other hand clearness of per- 
ception will tend to eliminate the reliance upon personality, 
the personal, which is a hindrance to artistic integrity, to 
the creative development of the artist singly and in group 
organization—and is indeed perhaps the largest contribut- 
ing cause to the undeniable inferiority of theatrical art. 
Although complete impersonality, complete clearness of 
perception, is beyond the reach of any artist, there is dynamic 
power even in the recognition of it as an ideal. 

The actor, as already has been suggested, is the crux of 
[65] 
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the problem of organic unity; and it is not flattering to the 
present status of the technique of the new movement that 
his very presence requires, as it would seem to require, 
justification. The other media have by their form a kind 
of artificial protection against the personal; but the actor, 
who is the direct expression of life, has become—perhaps 
because of that very fact—the chief channel of the personal, 
Now while it is true that the older technique has stressed 
the actor to the comparative exclusion of the other media, 
nevertheless the reason for this emphasis, that he is the 
direct expression of life, is too fundamental to be rejected. 
The relationship between the actor and the audience is 
instinctive. The actor therefore is indispensable. 

This depersonalization of the actor expands, without 
diminishing, his function and vitality in the theatre, altering 
only the method, the technique, by which that function may 
be made clearer and more direct. Words primarily, be- 
neath their objective purpose, are rhythm finding form 
through sound, just as action is rhythm finding form through 
movement. In this technique the words that the actor 
speaks and the movement visualized by him are both carried 
on the same rhythm that creates the light and the stage 
decoration. 

In the personal technique, for example, only the greatest 
actor—who it may be instinctively feels this—can make a 
pause at all more dynamic than an interruption. The con- 
tinuity of his performance is a continuity only of characteri- 
zation. -In the new technique it will perhaps become possible 
for the actor, by making himself a channel through which 
the rhythm of the production as well as the continuity of his 
characterization flows, to become more truly creative and 
to unite with the other media instead of being isolated from, 
and so in conflict with them. 

The understanding of the laws of rhythm alone has power 
to release in the actor a creative vitality consonant with the 
other media of the theatre. And this, like the technique of 
all art-forms, is not to be acquired without training. 

The training of the actor is a training in rhythmic ex- 
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pression.* Of known methods this seems to be the one which 
can best be adapted to his purpose. He must first clear him- 
self of all that is personal, of those obstructions of will and 
conscious effort by which the channel of his inspiration is in- 
hibited. These must definitely be broken down. Almost 
he must seek his inspiration beneath the conscious self in 
that depth which is called the subconscious and which, for 
our purpose, may be said to approach the universal where 
greater rhythms play what music they will. He must be 
trained by letting moods sweep through a self made wholly 
receptive and creating their own expression. This, as every 
creative artist knows, would be but a liberation, a formal 
approach toward those sources from which expression rises. 
If he trust this, disintegrating first his artificial coordination 
in order that he may regain a truer coordination, he will 
emerge an artist equipped to the uttermost of his power in 
the control of this medium. 

Without a studio, a school of the theatre, no permanent 
nor organic contribution to the technique of the new move- 
ment as a whole can be made. The history thus far of the 
art-theatre in America should be a sufficient illustration of 
precisely what can be, and what can not be, accomplished 
at haphazard. Whether the actors are “professional” or 
“amateur,” whether they are sincere or are making a fad 
of this supreme means of expression, the result has in- 
variably been not quite accomplishment. 

As we have said, the only source common alike to all 
art-forms, and to life itself, and therefore the source of 
the art-theatre technique, is rhythm. As such training ap- 
plies to the actor, so too it applies to those artists whose 
inspiration will be expressed through lighting, for example, 
through music, and through stage decoration. Moreover, 
rhythm is the basis of group feeling, the release not only of 
the individual artist, but the coordination of one artist with 


*The authors wish, for the definition which follows, to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Florence Fleming Noyes. This paragraph is little 
more than an adaptation of her ideas, from which the reader may judge 
somewhat how directly important her contribution to the study of rhythmic 
movement may become in the development of theatrical art. 
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another. A group must unify before it can separate, 
Through rhythm the actor, and therefore his action, has the © 
same sensitive relationship to the mise en scene and the © 
mise en scene the same relationship to him that the actors © 
have to each other. This sensitization permits of that end. © 
less modification of rhythm through the influence of one ~ 
artist upon another by which the entire structure of the pro- 
duction may be expanded harmoniously without interruption 
of the continuity. 

In this the actor, by virtue of the fact that he is the 
“living presence,’ whose relationship both to the audience 
and to the other factors is instinctive, becomes no longer 
the crux of a difficult problem, but the strategic center of 
all that is vital in the art of the theatre. For with intimacy 
and directness of appeal is included also that power of 
greater revelation which the other artists may utilize in 
finding their own expression. 

In a former essay* the authors have suggested that per- 
haps the ultimate form of theatrical art will be ensemble 
production. Certainly creative interpretation is but a half- 
way place on the road to a unified form where the unity 
will be organic and not a mere addition of one factor to 
another. The theatre has always been of the people, a 
cooperative and social art far beyond any other. And while 
the new movement may seem to many of its pioneers an 
aristocratic rather than a democratic form, nevertheless it 
may be that by working truly and in group organization, 
the group may find itself part of that larger group which 
is humanity. Then the theatre will indeed be a cooperation 
and the new movement justified even beyond what can be 
hoped for now. 


* Drama Quarterly, February, 1917. 

















Designs for settings and costumes by James 
Reynolds. On this and the following pages we 
are showing a series of designs made by James 
Reynolds for ballet numbers in the revues 
staged by John Murray Anderson. The illus- 
trations unfortunately cannot suggest the re- 
markable coloring of the originals, but they in- 
dicate the richness and fancy of some of the 
most beautiful dance interludes presented in 
New York in recent years. Additional plates 
by Mr. Reynolds appear on pages 77-78. 
Above is the setting design for Pajo, a Twelfth 
Century Spanish baliet in a revue to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Anderson later this season. 
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THE YOUNGEST AMONG THE 
MODERNS 


JAMES REYNOLDS AS AN ARTIST IN 
SETTINGS AND COSTUMES 


BY JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
r I AHE great accomplishment of the modern craftsman 


in theatrical décor, with their reliance on emo- 

tional suggestions and simplicity of design, is, it 
seems to me, that they have restored imagination 
to a place in the theatre. Their movement away from 
an art built entirely upon the patience of observation is all 
the more extraordinary when one considers that the more 
honest of our playwrights are still intent upon naturalism. 
Even a casual summing up of the considerable plays of last 
season shows what the courage of these young artists of 
scenery and costumes has been. They are still hampered in 
that no native dramatist, their equal in honesty and talent, 
has appeared to embody their principles in speech and 
action. 

There is, however, one form of the popular theatre where 
the possibilities of costume and setting are limited only by 
the producer’s purse and courage. I refer, of course, to the 
native revue. The revue may be by vaudeville out of 
musical comedy, but it has unlimited possibilities to be a 
delight to the eye, even when all its spending of color and 
light lead up to the old wheeze about Brooklyn and the 
ruins of America. The Broadway comedy of theatrical 
manners or even the serious representation of contemporary 
life, for that matter, must be restricted to the grays and 
drabs of its background, or seek the easy glitter of the 
modiste. The revue is without rival in what may be strictly 
called the popular theatre. 

To the revue then, James Reynolds, after an obscure year 
with Stuart Walker in Indianapolis, turned, and in John 
Murray Anderson’s What's in a Name, produced a series 
of costumes and backgrounds of fresh beauty and bewild- 
ering color. In the opening scene, a simplified arrange- 
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ment of blocks and pillars of silver, he used a bold device 
in enlisting the imagination of the audience while the setting 
was being changed and rebuilt before their eyes. A Japanese 
set was chiefly remarkable for the way in which the enorm- 
ous panels of a screen after Hiroshige had been adapted to 
the numerous entrances and exits of the ballet. But it was 
in the décor for the mediaeval number that the peculiar 
genius of Reynolds was made fully apparent. Here, tap- 
estries of faded colors and Moyen Age figures were looped 
and folded to form a semicircle against which curved and 
retreated a stairway in wood of a rain-washed grey, ancient, 
half-moulded. An iron candelabra suspended a discreet 
radiance on a single Gothic chest and a harpsichord. Noth- 
ing else, but the whole Middle Ages had been shrewdly 
evoked by an imaginative selection of characteristic feat- 
ures, which in turn had been exaggerated to fill the picture. 
The second Greenwich Village Follies, although Reyn- 
olds had been restricted to two or three scenes, showed a 
bolder and surer design in his settings and more mature 
richness in his costume. Mr. Anderson has, as should be 
clear by this time, a leaning toward the period ballet. 
Reynolds’ method with these is not so much an aim at his- 
torical accuracy, as to beget an illusion, to enrich ideas al- 
ready present in the audience. That is to say, in his Persian 
number, presumably of a period corresponding to our ; 
Middle Ages, he has evolved a fantastic world out of the 

prints of the period, and filled it with costumes, more 
Persian than Persia. Likewise, in the XVth Century Rus- 
sian number, a barbarically jewelled court rubbed shoulders 
with the peasantry of the Russian folk tale. It is the Russia 
we should believe in after reading a book of fairy tales of 
White Russia and a court romance of one of the Ivans. 
This same method, I believe, he has used very successfully 
in suggesting the three generations of the Victorian reign 
in Arnold Bennett’s Milestones, which is interesting when 
one considers its possibilities for a legitimate period play. 
Mr. Reynolds has now gone to London with Mr. Ander- 
son to assist in a new production at the Oxford Theatre in 
which the most characteristic scenes of What’s in a Name? 
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Design by James Reynolds for a setting for a 
14th Century Venetian number in one of John 
Murray Anderson’s coming revues. 
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Three figures from the Greenwich Village Fok 
lies as costumed by James Reynolds. The beau 
tiful Russian scene in this revue is built w 
against a negligible background almost entirely 
through the use of rich costumes such as these 
(Photograph by Francis Bruguiere 
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and the 1920 Greenwich Village Follies will be repeated 
along with two new numbers of which illustrations accom- 
pany this article. It may be worth while to examine them 
for a moment, to show the working of his mind and art in 
suggesting a place and period. 

In the Spanish set, there is a hardness, a sense of in- 
security, a background of rigid hills. Vaguely it suggests 
the colder of the Spanish painters, remotely El Greco's 
Approach to Seville. In the costumes, Reynolds has em- 
ployed both historical knowledge of Spanish dress, and 
played with certain elements of that dress clearly defined 
in the popular mind. So out of epaulettes, heavily folded 
cloaks, rosettes, and the embroidered roses of the familiar 
shawl, all emphasized by exaggeration, he has evolved the 
raiment of his puppets, unmistakably, to the least informed 
audience, Spanish and yet free from every banality of lace 
mantilla, preposterous comb, and Toreador’s trimming. 

So too in the Venetian background, there is everything 
needful—the heavy sunlight, the slipping canal with its 
particolored pole, patterned doors sliding open on carmine 
interiors—a place for amourous intrigue, a little too con- 
scious, a little too languid. “Dear dead women and such 
hair, too.”” It seems to me a beautiful, light-hearted pitce 
of evocation. 

Naturally the question arises as to the limits of his field. 
One can but hazard a guess. Yet his mind is constantly 
turning over new and yet impossible experiments. He be- 
lieves with the rest of the modern, that a new form of pro- 
scenium is merely a matter of time, and that with it will 
come countless opportunities for the designer of stage sets 
as yet hardly touched upon. He also puts great reliance 
on the future use of lighting. Among other things he has 
constructed a set in which the entire scene is to be painted 
by shafts of colored light. One can safely pin much faith 
to him. His sense of color is fresh and rich, even bizarre, 
yet without ever seeming to strain for the bizarre. His 
imagination is still restless. There is great hope for him 
if he can find playwrights for whom observation and stage- 
craft are not the be-all and end-all of a play. 
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THERE are some things happening on the Mexican border 
which Americans hardly suspect, but which, if they were 
known, might help to better understanding of the dramatic 
character of the average Mexican. For instance, there is The Pastorella, a 
Mexican religious pageant play performed each year on the “sacred nights,” 
the 23rd and 24th of December, and the 2nd of February. There are twenty 
men required for the play, and last year only one of the twenty was in jail 
for smuggling when the roll-call came. All Summer and all through 
Autumn the rehearsals go on through the long nights, from sundown al- 
most to sunrise, for the play itself is performed at night and the rehearsals. 
must be in the spirit of the play. The players are Mexican field laborers; 
the text of the play is a “fair copy” of some old mystery play; the cos- 
tumes are home-made except for a few details—a lantern, old swords and 
an army tent borrowed from American friends. The masks worn by the 
players are made of tin cans painted. And yet, with all its primitive char- 
acter this Mexican mystery play, according to Mrs. Ella Pomeroy, who 
writes of it from Donna, Texas, carries its message of art and of religion 
as thoroughly and as convincingly as any play staged by experts. One of 
the interesting features of the performance is that the actors themselves 
contribute the money to pay for the script and for any expenses of produc- 
tion, since no money may be solicited from the audience for a sacred play. 
These Mexicans do have queer kinks in their morality. 


Those Queer 


A Falstaff THE Greek Theatre of the University of California, under the 
Trilegy direction of Sam Hume, surpassed all of its previous efforts of 

production in a Falstaff trilogy given in September and October. 
In this production Mr. Hume had the assistance of Irving Pichel and 
Frederick McConnell, while Gilmor Brown, Director of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Players, played the part of Falstaff. The First Part of Henry IV 
dealing with the life and death of Henry, sirnamed Hotspurre, the Second 
Part of Henry IV with his death and the coronation of King Henry V, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor made up the trilogy. 

Earlier in the season, the Greek Theatre produced The Quest, by Sidney 
Coe Howard, one of Mr. Hume’s earlier successes in Detroit, and on 
October 30th in Wheeler Hall, Mr. Hume and Mr. Pichel gave a per- 
formance of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 


- 1.5 THE Provincetown Players, after six years of steady 
The Playwright’s growth have started a new season with one of their very 
biggest artistic successes, Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, 
published in this issue and reviewed elsewhere in the issue. Their prospectus 
promises as good or better work than ever before. They say: “Eugene O'Neill, 
all but one of whose one-act plays were produced by the Provincetown Play- 
ers, will have one or two new ones which will rank with his best. We will 
give one, or possibly two full-length plays by Susan Glaspell. We hope 
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for afull-length poetic play from Edna St. Vincent Millay. Djuna Barnes 
has finished a new one-act play and we hope will write a long play. We 
are promised a dramatization of a sinewy story of the steel strike by Mary 
Heaton Vorse. We have plays by about a hnudred writers new to our 
audience. Some of those likely to reach production are by Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Mina Loy, Aldous Huxley and Foster Damon. We have prospects 
of plays by Rita Wellman, Irwin Granich, Clara Savage, Don Corley, 
George Cram Cook, Alice Rostetter and others of our writers of past sea- 
sons.” The Provincetown is distinguished from most of the little theatres 
by being distinctively a playwriters’ group and their list of names shows 
how an organization that is sincerely interested in playwriting, gradually 
attracts to itself not only the best of the younger playwrights, but many 
artists well known in other branches of literature and new to the drama. 
It is interesting to know that Aria da Capo, last season’s success of the 
Provincetown Players, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, is promising to equal 
the popularity of Susan Glaspell’s Suppressed Desires (also a Provincetown 
play) as a Little Theatre favorite. It is on the bill of almost all Little 
Theatres this season. 


Frederick H. Koch of the University of North Carolina and Director of 
the Carolina Playmakers, is the author of a pageant Raleigh, The Shepherd 
of the Ocean, recently produced by the City of Raleigh in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution. 


The Everyman Theatre of London, Norman Macdermott, Director, is 
well under way with an interesting season of repertory, which includes: 
The Foundations and The Little Man, by John Galsworthy; The Bonds 
of Interest, by Jacinto Benavente; The Tragedy of Nan, by John Mase- 
field; You Never Can Tell, by Bernard Shaw; Romeo and Juliet, and a 
Christmas production, The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 


The Community Theatre of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the co-operative College 
Community Organization, has sent its first bill down to history as a success 
and makes the following announcement of the second bill: St. John Hankin’s 
Two Mr. Weatherbys, and for children, Josephine Preston Peabody’s The 
Wolf of Gubbio. The first bill included Spreading the News, by Lady 
Gregory; Trifles, by Susan Glaspell, and The Princess Marries the Page. 
The special performance for children was Three Pills in a Bottle, by 
Rachel Field, and Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, by Stuart Walker. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Walter Hartwig, Director, played 
Pomander Walk early in the season in a natural out-of-door setting, said 
to be almost identical with the stage directions given by Mr. Parker for 
his play. The second bill of the season included: John Drinkwater’s The 
Storm; The Wonder Hat, by Ben Hecht and Kenneth Sawyer Goodman; 
Where but in America, by Oscar M. Wolff, and Fifty-Fifty, by Gladys 
Hall and Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. 


Lillian Owen, who worked and played for some time with Tony Sarg, 
has started a Marionette Theatre of her own with an interesting set of 
puppets and plays. While the Marionettes are finding their way into our 
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theatre, slowly but surely, they are at the same time making their way 
into civic life. Prof. Dondo’s Marionettes are being used for health prop, 
ganda by the State Board of Health in Kentucky and the Sage Foundatigg 
is using a Guignol in its prophylactic work abroad. We do not know why 
Gordon Craig will think of having his blessed Marionettes used for propa. 
ganda. 


Several interesting exhibitions of stage designs are promised in Ne» 
York in the near future. The Arden Studios are arranging an interes. 
ing historical exhibition of masks and mask costumes. Herman Rosse will 
exhibit at the Kingore Galleries in January, and the MacDowell Club & 
holding an exhibition of stage costumes and designs by Maxwell Armfield 


On the programs of Little Theatre groups in the district around Ney 
York are the following plays: The Beechwood Players, Scarborough 
N. Y.: Sham, by Frank Tompkins, The Real People, by Charles Nirdlinger, 
Aria da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay; Fireside Players, White Plains, 
N. Y.: Aria da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Florist Shop, y®@ 
Winifred Hawkridge, Campbell of Kihlmor, by J. A. Ferguson; The Mont 
clair Players, Montclair, N. J.: The Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory, 
Trifles, by Susan Glaspell, Wurzel-Flummery, by A. A. Milne; The Stup 
vesant Players, New York City: Pierrot of the Minute, by Ernest Dowson, 
Triumph, by John McAlpin, The Bear, by Anton Tchehoff. 


The Community Theatre of Hollywood opened its fourth season with 
Ridgley Torrence’s Rider of Dreams; Barrie’s Half an Hour and Wilham 
C. DeMille’s Poor Old Jim. The second production was The Mollusc, y 
Hubert Henry Davies, played by an all star cast of stage and film people 
Three out of four of the succeeding productions for the season will bh 
full-length plays, showing the increasing ambition and strength of this 
always interesting group. 


Out in Salida, Colorado, there is a Community Drama group headed by 
Mrs. Frank M. Cochems, which has a fine record of productions, including 
forty-six plays, pantomimes and operas, ranging from Antigone to Shaws 
Pygmalion, and from Carmen to The Jewels of the Madonna, and including 
such classics as She Stoops to Conquer, Cyrano de Bergerac, As You Lik 
It (given out of doors), Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell, Pippa Passes, A Dolls 
House, Pillars of Society, The Land of Heart’s Desire, Monna Vanna, 
Romeo and Juliet, Samson and Delilah. 


The Denver Players, under the direction of Park French, in November 
produced The Golden Doom, by Dunsany; The Locked Chest, by Masefield, 
and Garlic, by Walter Claypoole. 


A new Little Theatre organization has been started in Miami, Fla., with 
Mrs. Andrew J. Hornung as President and Madame Margurete Wetzel at 
Director. The plays selected for the first performance are: Dunsany’ 
Glittering Gate, Alice Gertenberg’s Overtones, and Master, by Maude L 
Hornung. 


The Ypsilanti Players have made a small addition to their audience room, 
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built a mew scenery and property hall, published an attractive program 
and made plans for another successful season. Their November bill in- 
cluded: The Hero of Santa Maria, by Kenneth Goodman; The Melon 
Thief, by Shigeyoshi Obata (a Japanese farce 400 years old given in the 
Japanese manner), and Something that Begins with L, by G. M. 


The Dakota Playmakers under the leadership of Franz Rickaby are hard 
at work again with new plays significant of the life of the neighborhood 
and one co-operating with the playwriters class of the University of North 
Dakota in a great pageant for next May. 


Mrs. Roger Noble Burnham has re-organized the Lanai Players of 
Honolulu, the community theatre of the island, and is planning a series 
of five performances this winter. 


The Players of San Francisco gave a performance of Richard III with 
William S. Rainey as Richard, in the Greek Theatre in Berkeley this Sum- 
mer to an audience of over 5,000 people. In the early Autumn, the 
Players Theatre in San Francisco, under the direction of Reginald Travers, 
opened with a new policy, playing every night, except Sunday, with a full 
repertoire and changing the bill every night. The first month’s repertoire 
included: Hamlet and Richard 111; Tolstoi’s Fedya, produced in New York 
as Redemption, Ruddigore, and a bill of four new one-act plays by local 
authors; Charity, by Charles C. Dobie; The Breaking of the Calm, by Dan 
Totheroth; The China King’s Daughter, by Henry Kirk, and The White 
Bird, by Majorie Driscoll. 


The Little Theatre Society of Indiana, under the direction of George 
Somnes, opened their season with three plays: The Proposal, by Tchehoff; 
In Hospital, by Thomas H. Dickinson, and Behind a Wattcau Picture, by 
Robert Emmons Rogers. Several ambitious programs are on the bill for 
later production, including two long plays, and Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and 
Melisande, and Granville Barker’s Harlequinade. The season will close 
with an out-of-door presentation of Jane Dransfield’s The Lost Pleiad. 


The State of Utah seems to have been devoting itself to Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary pageants during the Autumn under the direction of B. Roland 
Lewis of the University of Utah. The University gave a special course 
in Pageantry for high-school teachers last Summer. 


The Sylvan Theatre provided by the municipality of Pasadena for the 
Pasadena Community Players sheltered three large and fine productions 
during the Summer: The Merry Wives of Windsor; Josephine Preston 
Peabody’s The Piper, and Rip Van Winkle. The first production for the 
season of 1920-21 at the Community Playhouse was Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm followed in November by She Stoops to Conquer. The plays 
on the year’s bill are: Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire, by Sir James M. Barrie; The 
Comedy of Errors, by William Shakespeare; An Enemy of the People, by 
Henrick Ibsen; The Palace of Truth, by W. S. Gilbert; Androcles and 
the Lion, by George Bernard Shaw, and The Heir to the Hoorah, by Paul 


Armstrong. 
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Caius Graccnus. By Odin Gregory. Several distinguished write, 
quoted by the publisher, hail this play as a work of genius; “one of t& 
really notable contributions to the English literature of the last three cep 
turies,” and so on. Hence the reader approaches with high hopes, remem 
bering Shelley’s Cenci, Browning’s Luria, and Return of the Druses, Te 
neyson’s Becket and Queen Mary, not to speak of Stephen Phillips’ Hep 
and Paolo and Francesca. He is disappointed—in spite of Mr. Theodon 
Dreiser’s heightened introduction. Mr. Gregory had a fine dramatic stop 
in the life of the brilliant, eloquent, magnetic tribune of the people. Caiy 
Gracchus was a finely tragic figure. It is true that we have little reagg 
to consider him the purely noble, unselfish, people-loving man that thy 
play makes him out to be. And it is certainly true that he proposed » 
deliver the political power, not to the plebs, as in the play, but to th 
equites, the capitalists, as against the senate. But this distortion of pep 
sonal character and of history is permissable in art: Shakespeare did jt 
The serious faults of the play lie elsewhere. It is palpably a piece of spe 
cial pleading for the “people” as against the “upper classes”; every vir 
tue, save constancy, being of the people; every vice, save none, being of § 
the aristocracy. This is not disinterested art; and it is not convincing 
it o’ervaults itself and falls upon the other side. Again, the style is wordy 
and banal, save for here and there a finely phrased passage. Its woode 
verse is that of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century imitaton 
of Shakespeare. Have the distinguished writers who laud this play read 
the so-called “poetic” drama of those times—plays that have slept fora 
hundred years and more in innocuous desuetude? Poetic drama, real trag 
edy in fine verse, is greatly to be desired; all the more to be desired, per 
haps, in that it seems against the spirit of these times—because we neel 
it all the more. But such a play as this will never get us anywhere, It 
has not a grain of distinction. John Masefield wrote his fine Tragedy 
of Pompey the Great in simple, colloquial prose. This play goes o 
stilts, and we cannot feel the humanity which it purposes to picture, through 
its heavy, awkward dress. Shaw wrote his Caesar and Cleopatra in sim 
ple, colloquial prose, and brought those faraway figures into our modem 
lives. Zangwill wrote his War God in a free, direct, almost colloquia 
blank verse that has lilt and individuality, yet finely fits the action. Caiw 
Gracchus is a tremendously ambitious work in the most difficult and aspir- 
ing genre of literature, and perhaps it is better to try and fail than not 
to try at all. One finds fault not so much with the author, who at least 
lets his work speak for itself, as with the critics who profess to find init 
qualities that so obviously are not there. (New York: Boni and Liveright) 

































Tue Dracon. A Wonder Play in Three Acts. By Lady Gregory. It 
is pleasant to have the very author tell one just what to call a play, for 
she ought to know best what kind of play she meant to write. And this 
play is really a “wonder” play. Youngking Manus of Sorcha heard in4& 
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dream that Princess Nuala was in peril and also in need of a husband, 
so he came in disguise to serve her, first in the kitchen, and to rescue her 
from the dreadful dragon who demanded her as a sacrifice. How she 
came to love him, how the Dragon, immense but rather likeable at last, 
abjured flesh-eating; how the old queen, a very old harridan, and the old 
king, very henpecked, help on the story; what real Irish fun there is in it. 
reminding one a bit of James Stephen’s Pot of Gold, with a good deal of 
human character for all that; why it might “act” well if well acted—all this 
you can best find out for yourself by just reading this bit of excellent fool- 
ing. It opens a pleasant escape into the realm of fantasy in these super- 
serious times. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tue Best PLays oF 1919-1920. By Burns Mantle. For many years The 
Stage Year Book, in England, has provided a valuable annual record of 
all plays produced during the year, with their casts, reviews of the thea- 
tre seasons, not only in Londen, but in New York, Paris,and, until recent- 
ly, in Berlin, and even in Russia, together with all kinds of interesting data 
about the stage. The illustrations alone, of actors and stage settings, 
make the volume invaluable. Mr. Mantle attempts something of this kind 
for the American theatre, now for the first time, but on a much less elab- 
orate scale and without illustrations. However, he provides something 
lacking in the English book—a synopsis of those plays which he selects as 
the ten best of the past New York season. The selection is judicious and 
would doubtless suit the majority of intelligent theatre-goers. There is 
also an account of these plays and their authors; lists of plays on tour in 
various parts of the country; statistical summaries of “runs”; the casts 
of every play produced during the season in New York, with a brief ac- 
count of the plot (this is the most useful part of the book) and other mat- 
ter. Altogether a much-needed piece of work, and well done. If the next 
time Mr. Mantle will include some account of the significant achievments 
in stagecraft, his year-book will prove even more valuable. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Co.) 


SATAN THE WASTER. By Vernon Lee. Our time has produced few, if 
any, more subtle, thoughtful and searching indictments of human folly in 
general and of war as the most egregious form of folly than this satirico- 
philosophic burlesque. It embodies the reaction to the World War of one 
of the sanest minds and most finished stylists of her day. It is really a 
profound analysis of human motives and human ends, of man as a de- 
structive animal, of that innate depravity which, to save our faces, we 
extenalize and personify as “Satan,” of good instincts perverted to evil, 
of the vast and horrible waste of our slender stock of virtue. Hence, Satan, 
the Waster. One who compares Romain Rolland’s dramatic satire Liluli 
with this work, is struck with the similarity in purpose, in point of view, 
‘in fundamental concept, and even in their common form of cosmic bur- 
lesque. Neither the great Frenchman nor the great Englishwoman has 
written a “play” in the ordinary sense, for doubtless at present there is 
neither stage nor audience for either work, but each has made an uncom- 
‘mon contribution to literature. Most of Miss Paget’s work is not even in 
dialogue form, for the play itself, which consists of the Prologue, the Bal- 
let of the Nations, and the Epilogue, all laid in Hell, with Satan as director 
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of the spectacle and Clio, Muse of History, as Recorder, fills only a 
third of the volume, the remainder consisting of philosophical comment upog 
the action. The play itself, however, is easy to understand, for its satire) 


its irony, its immense purport, are plain enough to any intelligent reader 


Here again one thinks of the Liluli of Rolland. Of the two writers @ 
Frenchman is the less philosophical and the more dramatic. The two 
gether have given us perhaps the most impressive comment on the W 


that has yet appeared. It is a striking fact that both have chosen for their? 


medium the dramatic form. (New York: The John Lane Co.) 


$1200 a Year. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Edna Farber and Norman ~ 


Levy. Paul Stoddard, a young professor of Economics in a midland uni- 
versity, cannot live on his $1200 a year salary. He leaves the refined cir- 


cle of his colleagues, who professor-like submit to be starved, and gets q@ © 
job in a factory, so that his pretty, well-born wife may enjoy the luxuries | 
known to the bloated working-classes. Among the latter he becomes a | 
leader in radical economics, and such a threat to the local magnate of the” 
mills who, (conveniently enough for the story!) runs the university, that” 
he is offered a salary almost large enough for one person to live on if) 
he will drop the fight and return to the fold. He laughs at the magnate,” 
and seems about to accept an offer of $5000 a week from a moving-picturé | 
concern, when the play ends. Funny enough, and not quite untruthful in” 
its pathetic pictures of the professorial struggles to be respectable on noth- 


ing a year, though not so timely as it would have been two years ago be- 


fore professorial pay was slightly raised. And rather a good story, though © 
highly illogical and incredible. Surely professors even of Paul’s youth, in- 
telligence, magnetism, good luck, and all, do not so easily dominate labor © 


organizations, corporation magnates, and moving picture concerns, as all 
that! (New York: Doubleday, Page, and Co.) 


Five Prays. By T. B. Rogers. Well-written and well-constructed one- 
act plays are finding their way into print in considerable quantity in Eng- 
land and America, but few of them reach distinction of matter or style. 
One cannot call them exactly poor; many are worth acting; some are even 
worth reading; but, in the main, they belong to the vast host of the lesser 
and undistinguished product which always accompanies the minimum that 
achieves distinction. Mr. Rogers’ five plays are perhaps sligthly above the 
tastes of the less ambitious amateur groups (but what amateur group 
is not now ambitious of the best?). The Hall of Laughter, a circus comedy 
of character with a vein of domestic sentiment, and The Forfeit, a serious 
play with a trite situation which takes a novel turn at the end, should “act” 
well, at least. The Saint King, most ambitious and least successful of the 
five plays, reads like a poor imitation of Dunsany, and would be equally 
tedious on the stage and in the library. Eyes to the Blind, however, a sim- 
ple genre study of an old and rather selfish mother, her middle-aged son 
whom she depreciates at the expense of his more showy brother in the 
army, and a clear-sighted woman who loves the homespun son, is not only 
good to read but would not be out of place in any bill of one-act plays of 
merit and distinction. It is not unworthy to be classed with such excellent 
little genre studies as Brighouse’s Lonesomelike and The Price of Coal. 
(London: Philip Allan and Co.) 
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Settings for Acts I and II of Shaw's Heart- 
break House, designed by Lee Simonson for 
the production by the Theatre Guild in New 
York in November. The stage direction reads, 
“A room which has been built so as to resem- 
ble the after part of an old-fashioned high- 
pooped ship with a stern gallery.” (Photo- 
graph by Francis Bruguiere.) 


Scene from Act III of Heartbreak House. 
Setting by Lee Simonson. (Photograph by 
Francis Bruguiere.) 











MARY DALE CLARKE STUDIO 


MARY DALE CLARKE CHARLES J. Fg 


Photographs of costumes 


stage designs and 
settings. 


Pictures made on the st 
or in the studio. 
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Outdoor settings a special 
665 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
Telephone Plaza 1492 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by # 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published q 
New York N. Y., for October 1, 1920. 


State oF New York |. 
County or New York f ** 
tefore me, a notary public in and for the State and county af 
sonally appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, depos¢ 
that she is one of the editors of the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, to the 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the revg 
form, to wit 


1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and _ businesg 
are: publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; editors, Sheldon Che 
R. Isnacs, Kenneth Macgowan, Marion Tucker, managing editor, none; business managers, 9 


2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpo 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 1 
total amount of stock): Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Sheldon 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Macgowan, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Marion Tucker, 7 East 42nd Street, New ¥ 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holdig 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appeaf 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upom 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corp 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believé 
other person, association, or cororation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
other securities than so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distribut 
the mails, or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

Epitn J. & 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of October, 1920 
Henry [L.. Ketcuam, Notary Public, Rockland Co., New York 
(My Commission expires March & 
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OF EXPRESSION 
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